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5). F the ability to adapt oneself to changing conditions in order to survive 


is a measure of intelligence, then the existence of this quality in teachers 
of modern foreign languages is now, as never before, being tested by many 
convergent forces. The attacks of the naturalistic instrumentalists is un- 
abated; pragmatical curriculum-builders are issuing ever greater challenges 
as to the worth of foreign language study; and because of a continuing 
shortage of jobs in industry—rather than to a love of learning—secondary 
schools are overcrowded with mediocre students, who have been herded in 
an unselected mass into overflowing classes. : 

In the face of these conditions, has the language teacher been sufficiently 
ate thoughtful and self-assertive concerning the problems which the situation 
brings into relief? Some of those that stand out sharply are: (1) Shall the 
traditional standards be lowered to the level of the undifferentiated masses? 
as, (2) Shall the teacher insist—against material interest—that numbers be 

limited and the old standards preserved? (3) Shall some means be devised, 
, through homogeneous grouping and modified courses, to give all the appli- 
cants of fair intelligence the brand and the quantity of language culture 
their parents want them to get? Any floundering indecision among these 
alternatives must result in the weakest of compromises and failure to 
achieve any noteworthy teaching success. 

To lower the standards indiscriminately would savor of the equalitarian 
idea that none shall eat what all may not digest; but, as Dr. Benjamin 
Greenberg says in the October, 1936, issue of the French Review (p. 21): 
val “Tt is a curious thing about American education that so much pain is taken 
not to keep the unfit pupil out but so to modify the course of study as to 
ng help keep the weak pupil im.”’ Nevertheless, we must probably charge to 
our own lack of foresight a part at least of Greenberg’s sad commentary 
| that “many of our language teachers are surrendering to these theories,” 
namely, that through realia, customs, manners, and institutions, language 
must be taught as a social science, so that the child will learn to adjust 
himself to a “changed world.” He cogently adds: 


ere 


If we are to make any progress at all, we must recognize that not all pupils can learn a foreign 
language under normal school conditions. From a recent inquiry I made, I learned that nearly 
' all teachers are of the opinion that there is a level of intelligence below which success in foreign 
language study under normal school conditions is improbable; that classes having the highest 
intelligence secure the best results; that classes having the lowest intelligence furnish the 

greatest number of failures; that the greatest number of failures is to be found among pupils 
| with an I.Q. below 100; that will and perseverance only partially compensate, or will not 
compensate at all, for lack of ability in language study. 


Whether or not this admission against interest might not have been earlier 
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arrived at by the profession, it cannot now be questioned; and it must be 
acted upon in the light of well-known principles of educational psychology 
and the more recently developed facts of educational guidance, as well as 
the growing acceptance of data gathered from testing programs of various 
kinds. A suitable language-curriculum that does not surrender the values 
of the subject must be worked out to harmonize with the actual situation 
and with the general aims of education. 

Language teachers may be lacking in “basic philosophy,” as Dr. Green- 
berg points out; and furthermore not all will ever agree as to the relative 
importance of certain objectives, e.g., the ability to do composition and 
the ability to converse. But nevertheless we may and should share a com- 
mon knowledge of pedagogical principles. If a language teacher is told by 
his supervisor to teach primarily for reading ability, he should have at his 
command all the psychological knowledge necessary to secure the result 
desired. Likewise, if he is told to teach students how to pass the College 
Board examination, he should be equally capable of doing that, however 
inappropriate he may find that examination. 

Indeed, his equipment should extend further. He should be prepared to 
solve the immediate problems: (1) Who is qualified to enter the foreign 
language class? and (2) At what grade-level, or levels, may the various 
skills and abilities of language learning be most economically taught? He 
should not concern himself overmuch as to the contribution that his sub- 
ject makes towards a good, general education. That were better left to a 
select group of leaders in the field, who would work out this problem across 
the table with the curriculum-builders. The quality of the results obtained 
will weigh more heavily for or against us than will ingenious arguments as 
to the cultural values that should be imparted through the subject. If we 
do a very good job, even in a limited way, our chances of prestige will cer- 
tainly be improved. 

The grade-levels at which the skills and abilities involved in language 
study can best be taught I consider as an open question for two reasons: 
first, since most of the research on the problem was done, methods of teach- 
ing have so changed as to render the studies antiquated; and second, the 
tendency to break down the case-hardened grade-walls and the water- 
tight compartments of subject-matter has made such progress that we are 
recognizing the fallacy of concluding that the elements of geometry, or 
physics, or almost any other subject need necessarily be delayed until the 
child reaches a particular grade. Just as soon as a pupil has overcome prac- 
tically all the difficulties in the pronunciation of his own language there 
is no reason for delay in taking up some foreign sounds. If these are to be 
economically recorded in the brain and effectively imitated, they must be 
attacked at a point of steep slope in the motor-learning curve, before the 
muscles of articulation lose most of their adaptive powers. By utilizing this 
basic principle, the pronunciation of the vernacular may be improved; for 
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instance, the carrying quality of m’s and n’s may be bettered through a 
study of the French nasals. The teaching of such important skills might be 
well begun in the fourth grade, or even earlier, if only for ten minutes a 
day. Thus, just as is being done in many schools today, French may be 
taught all the way from the third grade to the twelfth, to numbers of stu- 
dents, diminished of course gradually through operation of the selective 
process. Nor in those schools does French usurp the rightful place of any 
other subject. 

In addition to the natural process of selection by survival, other aids 
now being used are intelligence tests, language-prognosis tests, spelling 
tests, and a more discriminating observation of the student’s general lan- 
guage-sense. Where the study of pronunciation is begun at a rather low 
grade-level, a mature judgment of the language teacher, together with the 
natural preference of the child for what he can do well, are sufficient cri- 
teria. This does not mean that any child would be discouraged from lan- 
guage study merely because he does not achieve a good pronunciation; and 
care must be taken lest some adverse complex arise from failure in this 
respect. Certainly the early study of foreign sounds would save an enormous 
amount of time in the higher grades, and would also result in a vastly im- 
proved pronunciation in students having the ear for it. 

Selection should continue at the higher levels. Probably the bulk of 
students ultimately selected to take up what is now known as first-year 
French should strive primarily for reading and continued improvement in 
pronunciation, while special classes in composition and conversation should 
be provided for those students who have given evidence of talent that might 
well lead them to become translators, diplomats, language teachers, or 
foreign agents of any kind. 

Language teachers are on the defensive; but we should realize that the 
best defense is a vigorous offensive. We should come forward with a definite 
program of selection, unless we are willing to wait supinely until we are dis- 
lodged by the sheer mass of mediocrity, which, sad to relate, will not con- 
duce to that homophonous aurea mediocritas of Horace which protects from 
the poverty of a tenement. Perhaps it is only human for the teacher who has 
not concerned himself with language guidance to yield to the pressure favor- 
ing instruction ‘“‘about language,” or to neglect in the classroom the lower- 
than-100 I.Q. student, or even in some cases to work for a good record by 
teaching down to the inferior and letting the superior shift for themselves. 
But all of these forms of compensatory behavior amount to simplification 
on the one hand, or selectivity on the other. They represent a very weak and 
undesirable form of compromise in a difficult situation. 

In the absence of more and better language guidance than we now have, 
and a sounder scheme of grade-placement in the program of studies, we 
must embrace simplification in one form or another. Objectives must be 
limited to those we can reasonably expect to accomplish in an efficient man- 
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ner. The factual history of language teaching in a democracy must be 
adduced to show clearly just what we can and what we cannot teach. It 
is not only futile but disastrous to rely on long arrays of residual values, 
To limit the objectives to the practicable is not to yield weakly to novel 
ideas. Better to lower the standards to an 85 I.Q. level than merit the accu- 
sation that we do a poor job. If we do not act voluntarily in this direction, 
the standards will be lowered for us by the record of percentage failures 
and the dire verdict that we do not teach what we claim. 

Probably the least pernicious and stultifying form of simplification con- 
sists in a limitation of the objectives to reading more or less simple matter 
for comprehension, with a minimum of grammar, plus a certain amount of 
pronunciation. In any event, the grammar must be leveled and objectivized 
to suit the comprehension of the student; drill on correct forms must be 
preferred over the verbalistic memorization of poorly comprehended rules, 
since these are abstractions beyond the powers of the 85 I.Q. students, if 
not of many having an I.Q. of 100. 

Likewise, it is expedient to avoid, at least in the beginning, as much of 
grammatical terminology as possible. As late as 1931, J. Horace Nunemaker 
had occasion to complain, in the December issue of the Modern Language 
Journal (pp. 204-208) that “The status of grammatical nomenclature in 
general has been described in very uncomplimentary terms in many articles 
by many scholars. . . . The situation is deplorable and has been for years, 
and the outlook for the future continues to be dark.”’ He found that in 
thirty Spanish grammars some eleven names had been used to designate 
simple tenses in the Indicative Mood, fifteen for the compound tenses in 
the same mood, sixteen in the Subjunctive, three in the Infinitive, and six 
in the Participial. He found for instance such terms as: Conditional Ante- 
rior, Second Past Perfect, Hypothetical Perfect, and Perfect Tense of the 
Potential Mood. 

Now, I submit that this is rather an indigestible diet for even the 100 
I.Q. student. Of course, since 1931 we have experienced much less of a 
tendency on the part of text-writers to pile up terminological favorites— 
may we say, ad captandum vulgum; but it is clear that in 1931 such terms 
were a bit too complex, and involved ideas too abstract for the majority of 
high-school language students. 

In the unselected class the Subjunctive must be touched on very lightly, 
since it constitutes one of the most abstract phases of language learning. 
The waste of time involved in vocabulary thumbing must be eliminated, as 
in Peter Hagboldt’s ‘““Heath-Chicago German Reading Series” and the 
“Heath Visible Vocabulary French Series.” Furthermore, the students are 
entitled to a few facts “about language” such as they will not normally 
get in the English class, e.g., the origin of the language, its growth as related 
to historical events, the percentage of words in English derived from it, 
and a list of phrases in English that have been taken over bodily from the 
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foreign language. The last-mentioned is particularly important in French, 
as a casual examination of Roget’s Thesaurus will demonstrate. Obviously 
it is more important for a student to know the meaning of carte blanche 
and billet-doux than to memorize rules for the Subjunctive that are not di- 
gested and which the French themselves no longer observe in practice. 

The writer by no means indorses the pragmatical methods of Private 
Jones of the A.E.F., delightfully described by C. M. Webster in the Novem- 
ber, 1936 issue of the American Mercury under the title ‘French in One 
Easy Lesson”’: “‘From the very first he ignored French dictionaries and the 
services of highbrows who had studied French. His faith was justified. 
Languages could be mastered with no fuss or expense if a man only threw 
away his fool ideas and acted natural.’’ However, if we were so childishly 
optimistic as to attempt to teach the Perfect Tense of the Potential Mood 
to Private Jones, he would indeed be justified in ignoring us as theoretical 
and useless pedagogues. 

Some of the schemes for simplification indicated above may savor of 
vulgarization, but we must not forget that a large unselected class under 
the present school conditions in our democracy is essentially a vulgus; 
and the nearer the mean I.Q. of such a group comes to the average, the 
closer must our methods approximate that suitable to Private Jones. And, 
adapting the vocabulary and other details to peace-time conditions, how 
difficult it would be to trace a workable dividing line between teaching 
“language as such” and at least some “facts about language”’! 

Nor should we be horrified at the idea of teaching a modicum of social 
science through a foreign language. All we need to do is to extend such 
“science” to the international horizon, use the foreign stories to illustrate 
the differences between American and other standards of culture, and in- 
sist upon a comparative study of our much-vaunted civic virtues. Only 
through a study of education in France, Germany, and England, does one 
secure any true perspective of American education; and our practical every- 
day politics surely needs comparison with that of other countries. Further- 
more, why is it not the duty of the foreign language teacher to instruct 
Americans how to behave when they go abroad? Almost any consular officer 
will attest to the crying need for such instruction. And if we can keep our 
junketing mayors from making speeches at the Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier in Paris, or can successfully guard our citizens against becoming 
mushily xenophile, on the one hand, or testily xenophobe on the other, we 
certainly deserve medals of honor and will surely hold our jobs, even as 
pillars of teaching civic excellence. 

The collateral study of such questions can grow easily and naturally 
out of a second-year reading course; and the correlation with courses in 
English and Civics afforded by the procedure, plus the strong motivation 
it allows, may offset to some extent the disadvantage of using considerable 
English in the class. However, for this point we are still assuming a vulgar 
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class. Certainly the foreign language teacher should represent a universal 
culture to the extent of being capable of teaching the mental processes of 
Problem-Solving as applied to situations arising from the conflict between 
different national psychologies, rather than subject himself to the narrow 
limits of grammatical rules as working materials in such a broad undertak- 
ing. The usual stories found in cur language readers are rich in the possi- 
bilities of such treatment. : 

To summarize: whatever merits may be found in the above schemes for 
the adaptation of language courses to a cross-sectioned class in a democ- 
racy, with no selection, their demerits may perhaps still be avoided if 
language teachers interest themselves vigorously and self-assertively in the 
proposal of limiting their classes to a selected group of students capable of 
absorbing the rich values that inhere in the subject. To that end, courses 
in testing—both for intelligence and for language capacity—are recom- 
mended. Studies in educational guidance should be particularly helpful. 
Language teachers must be familiar with the various types of aptitudes 
and the peculiar blendings of special abilities. 

Nor can the fundamental problem of the proper grade-level be solved 
without an intimate knowledge of the basic principles of educational psy- 
chology. As our class groups become more and more differentiated, and as 
curriculum and subject-matter barriers are broken down, this question of 
grade-level will undoubtedly come very much to the fore. 

Finally, the alternatives of Selectivity and Simplification cannot be 
dodged or avoided. Let us therefore courageously choose a selective plan, 
although it entails a vigorous effort to supply the initial momentum and to 
solve the resultant problems, and though it may involve considerable 
sacrifice. Otherwise we shall be engulfed by the tragic consequences of 
attempting on a grand scale to make silk purses out of sows’ ears. Once our 
civilization loses completely the sense of comparative world-standards, our 
educational structure will eventually crumble before onrushing mediocrity; 
and the rich wine of universal culture and ethics, sipped at the banquets 
of the immortal gods, will degenerate into pink lemonade gulped down by 
Babbitts at a “beano” tournament. 
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Some Observations on the Teaching of Modern 


Languages in Germany’ 


E. F. ENGEL 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


(Author’s summary.—A brief statement of curriculum requirements in modern foreign lan- 
guage study in German schools and of professional preparation of teachers of modern foreign 
languages in Germany in contrast to the status of modern foreign language study in the schools 
of this country.) 


Y way of introduction to the observations referred to in the title, a 

brief account of the occasion and the background out of which these 
observations arose should be given as a basis for a correct interpretation of 
them. 

During the summer of 1936 the Oberlaender Trust of Philadelphia 
selected nine men from different parts of the United States as an educa- 
tional commission to be sent to Germany and Austria for the purpose of 
studying the school systems of those countries with special reference to the 
teaching of modern foreign languages. The letters of appointment stated 
that ‘‘The Oberlaender Trust was founded for the purpose of promoting 
cultural relations between the United States and German-speaking coun- 
tries. As language is one of the hurdles between us and the ideal, the 
Trustees feel that efforts should be made to improve the American methods 
of teaching foreign languages. ... No obligations are placed upon the 
members of the group, as we believe that each one should be left free to 
make use of his findings as he thinks best.” 

It was the good fortune of the writer to be chosen a member of the 
group, which sailed for Germany August 22. Upon our arrival in Berlin 
each of us received from the Reichsminister of Education an official permit 
to visit any and all schools in Germany in whose plan or work we might be 
interested. All possible counsel and assistance was given us by representa- 
tives of the national and city school systems in the collection of facts and 
materials and in the selection of schools to be visited. It should be said in 
passing that the different members of our group, most of whom represented 
schools or departments of education in this country, were interested in 
various special phases of education, and so the scope of our observations 
included not only the teaching of modern foreign languages but practically 
the whole range of educational performance and activity, so that classes 
and types of schools were visited in which modern foreign languages are not 
taught. The directors and teachers of the schools we visited were uniformly 
courteous and accommodating, and in English classes members of our group 
were generally called upon to speak, giving the class an opportunity to hear 
American English. After visiting schools, with almost daily conferences, in 


1 Read before the annual meeting of the Kansas Modern Language Association March 20, 
1937, 
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Berlin for two weeks our group started on its educational itinerary, which 
included Hanover, Cologne, Kassel, Frankfort, Nuremberg, Munich, 
Vienna, and Dresden. 

With this brief background ot circumstances another introductory com- 
ment should be made before the specific discussion of modern foreign 
language teaching is taken up; and that has to do with the general educa- 
tional procedure followed in the schooling of boys and girls. As is generally 
known, every child in Germany must attend the so-called Grundschule for 
four years. At the end of that time a momentous decision for the ten-year- 
old child must be made. If a boy or girl has aspirations for higher academic 
education or for a professional career, he or she must be admitted to one of 
the secondary schools with a nine-year curriculum which prepare for 
university or professional school; but in order to be admitted to these 
secondary schools (Gymnasium, Realgymnasium, Realschule, and Ober- 
realschule), a very rigid examination must be taken, with the result that 
only ten per cent on the average are admitted. The remaining ninety per 
cent of those enrolled in the Grundschule continue their four years more of 
compulsory education in the so-called Volksschule. 

One of the factors which differentiate the various secondary schools is 
the kind and amount of foreign languages included in their prescribed cur- 
ricula. In the Gymnasium, for example, nine years of Latin, six years of 
Greek, and one modern foreign language are prescribed; in the Oberreal- 
schule, nine years of one modern foreign language, six years of another, but 
no Greek or Latin. Those who pass the examinations for admission to the 
secondary schools are distributed among four or five types of schools on the 
basis of their desire and ability to pursue the foreign languages taught in 
the respective schools. The students who study foreign languages in Ger- 
man schools are therefore a highly selected group of ten per cent of all 
school children ten years of age, selected not only on a general basis of 
language ability but on the basis of the kind and amount of languages they 
are to pursue. 

Another important factor in estimating and comparing accomplish- 
ments in foreign language study in German schools is the length of time and 
the number of class periods devoted to foreign languages in these schools. 
As a basis of comparison with the study of foreign languages in this country 
I have taken a school year of thirty-two weeks of actual teaching and have 
taken the total number of class periods devoted to English and French in 
the Reform-Realgymnasium, the Oberrealschule, and the Realgymnasium, as 
given by Kellermann in ‘Harvard Bulletins in Education, No. x1.” The 
schedule of class periods in foreign languages as given in Table 11 in that 
publication may vary somewhat in different schools at different times, but 
not enough materially to affect our comparison. In the Reform-Realgym- 
nasium, one required modern foreign language is taught six hours per week 
for three years, five hours for two years, and four hours for four years, 
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making a total of 1408 class periods in nine years. A second required modern 
foreign language is taught five hours per week for two years, four hours for 
one year, and three hours for three years, or a total of 736 class periods in 
six years. For the Oberrealschule, the figures are 1280 class periods in nine 
years for the first modern foreign language and 704 in six years for the 
second modern foreign language; for the Realgymnasium, 864 class periods 
in seven years for the first modern language and 640 in six years for the 
second. 

Another impressive phase of modern foreign language teaching in 
Germany is the preparation of the teachers. The hurdles which must be 
cleared by all candidates for teaching positions in the secondary schools of 
Germany are a severe test of training and endurance. No teachers’ certifi- 
cates are issued on the basis of either quantitative or qualitative academic 
records, but solely upon the successful passing of rigid state examinations. 
The prospective modern foreign language teacher, for example, must have 
completed six-year or nine-year courses of study in modern foreign lan- 
guages in his secondary school. This must be followed by at least eight 
semesters of university work, in which modern foreign languages constitute 
major or minor subjects, and many candidates have received their doctor’s 
degrees before presenting themselves for their first examination as candi- 
dates for teaching positions. After this examination the candidate, as a 
so-called Referendar, spends two more years in practice teaching and special 
studies in the broad field of pedagogy, including residence in England and 
France. If he successfully completes his Referendar period he is advanced to 
the status of Assessor and becomes eligible for appointment to a teaching 
position for life. 

Compared with this briefly described set-up for the teaching of modern 
foreign languages in Germany, the status of modern foreign language study 
in this country gives occasion to all concerned for serious thought and 
reflection. The nation-wide Modern Foreign Language Study begun in 
1925, with its projected platform of four immediate and sixteen ultimate 
objectives, revealed conditions which it was generally recognized needed 
improvement, and which stimulated extensive and energetic discussion of 
causes and remedies for these conditions. The difficulties in the way of 
improvement and reform are however inherent in the very development and 
structure of our whole educational system. Under our present system of 
electives in high school and college, with our present low standard of re- 
quirements for teachers of modern foreign languages, and with our present 
lack of control over the number and fitness of students enrolling in modern 
foreign language classes, how can we hope to turn out an academic modern 
foreign language product comparable to that produced in German schools? 

As a sample of what is going on in the field of modern foreign language 
study in this country, I shall submit without comment or interpretation 
some statistics from my last annual survey of Kansas schools, published in 
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The Kansas Teacher for June, 1935. There are 750 high schools in the state, 
11 in cities of the first class, 77 in cities of the second class, and the rest in 
cities of the third class and in rural communities. Of the schools in the 
eleven first-class cities eight teach Spanish, ten French, and four German. 
All three of these languages are taught in three cities, French alone in two, 
Spanish alone in one, and Spanish and French in three. In only four cities 
is any one language taught longer than two years, and in four cases only 
one. In the 77 cities of the second class, 48 teach modern foreign languages, 
a decrease of three from the year before and of six from two years before. 
In 22 of these schools a given language is taught only one year. In cities of 
the third class, the great majority of schools offer only one year of one 
foreign language, with an annual shift of about twenty per cent among 
those that are on or off the list, that is to say, that teach a modern foreign 
language one year and drop it the next. 

Now what do graduates from these high schools do with their foreign 
languages when they enter college? A study made by the writer five years 
ago of 589 students who entered the University of Kansas with foreign 
language credits from high schools yielded the following results: of 301 who 
offered Latin alone, only 13 went on with their Latin and 288 changed to 
modern foreign languages; of 211 who offered combinations of Latin and 
modern foreign language, 8 continued their Latin and 203 dropped it, and 
77 continued their modern foreign languages, leaving 134 who changed or 
dropped them; of the 77 who offered modern foreign language alone, 15 
continued, leaving 62 who changed. Of those entering with a modern foreign 
language, 129 offered Spanish and 98, or 76 per cent, of these changed; 
135 offered French and 78, or 58 per cent, of these changed; 5 offered Ger- 
man and one, or 20 per cent, changed. A total of 476, or 80 per cent, of those 
entering with a modern foreign language made a change in the college. 
Similar situations would probably be revealed by such a study in other 
states. 

Within the colleges there is such a wide variation in the departmental 
schedules and in the requirements for majors, graduation, and teacher- 
training, that there can be no uniformity in the modern foreign language 
products of these colleges, which would hardly stand comparison with those 
of the secondary schools in Germany. 

Contrasting this picture of spasmodic or adventitious study of modern 
foreign languages in this country with that of modern foreign languages as 
a determining constituent of a curriculum as seen in Germany, one is forced 
to conclude that those in control of school curricula in Germany have a 
larger and more effective appreciation of the need and value of modern 
foreign language study than do the curriculum-makers in this country, who, 
for the most part, have only limited and advisory authority. In order to 
approach the conditions prevailing in Germany we would need first of all 
a greatly extended and unbroken sequence of modern foreign language 
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study. The most we can hope for now from the great majority of our 
students is the equivalent of from ten to fifteen college hours wedged in 
anywhere from the ninth grade to the senior year in college. Secondly, we 
would need, especially on the secondary-school level, many more competent 
and accomplished teachers. This problem has many angles, which cannot 
be surveyed here. A long and tortuous road to these two goals seems to lie 
before us. In the meantime our problem and at the same time our challenge 
is to create within the time allotted to us and with the material given us a 
product which will recommend itself to those who are sitting in judgment 
over us. We are told that our subject-matter should be made to “function.” 
A foreign language that is being learned can only function in the complete 
sense of the term if there is Sprachgefiihl, and this emotional concomitant 
must be initiated with the learning and the use of the very first vocabulary 
and should constitute the dominant objective. I am convinced that to the 
extent to which Sprachgefiihl is developed in beginning foreign language 
courses, to that extent the most enjoyable and lasting benefits of the study 
are secured; and by proper methods ten to fifteen hours of college work can 
develop a momentum which will carry students to continued gratifying 
achievement. 
















The Need for a Broader Concept of the Foreign 


Language Curriculum 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 
Stanford University, California 


O the average layman the term “foreign language course” usually im- 

plies an offering stressing skills associated with the tool-uses of lan- 
guage: pronunciation, reading, translation, composition, and grammar. To 
the relatively small percentage of our citizenry who pursue the language 
arts beyond the elementary stages the term may ultimately mean a course 
in the reading and translation of literary classics. Inasmuch as scarcely five 
people in a hundred? are eligible for work in the graduate schools of our 
universities (where the foreign language curriculum has to date achieved 
its fullest development with respect to variety and scope of offerings), it is 
natural that such a restricted concept of the field should prevail in the 
popular mind. 

That the foreign language program need not be regarded as confined to 
such narrow limits, however, is evident from the divers types of offerings 
which have long been accepted as falling within the legitimate province of 
foreign language departments in American colleges and universities. Recent 
announcements of summer school offerings in reputable institutions of 
higher learning show that the following courses, among others, are taught 
by foreign language specialists, under the auspices of their respective 
departments: 

1. “Introduction to the Appreciation of Art.3—A course designed to familiarize the student 
with the principles and modes of artistic expression; to develop and cultivate artistic taste 
and the sense of aesthetic judgment, and to demonstrate the interrelation of art and civiliza- 
tion, in order to emphasize the significance of art as a vital factor in education and in social 
life. 2 units.” 

2. “Modern Scandinavian Literature*—A survey course, with lectures and reading as- 
signments in English. 3 units.” 

3. “Slavic Civilization.A—This course is intended to acquaint students with the elements 
of Slavic history, literature, and art. Lectures in English, readings from English translations. 
3 units.” 

4. “Leo Tolstoy.A—His life and work. . . . Lectures and readings from English transla- 
tions. 3 units.” 

5. “Russian Art.A—This course is a systematic attempt to explain the development, the 


1 A paper presented at the Foreign Language Section, Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, 
New Orleans, La., February 22, 1937. (Reprinted from Hispania.) 

*I. L. Kandel, Comparative Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company (1933), p. 
191. 

United States Office of Education Bulletin, 1933, No. 2: “Statistics of State School Systems, 
1931-1932: Being Chapter I of the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States,” p. 7. 

3 Department of Germanic Languages, Stanford University, Bulletin, Summer Quarter, 
1936, p. 124. 

* Department of Slavic Languages, Stanford University, Bulletin, Summer Quarter, 
1936, p. 128. 
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underlying principles, and the experimental technique of Russian art in its four principal di- 
visions: architecture, painting, sculpture, and music. The course is conducted with the use of 
lantern slides. 2 units.” 
6. “Survey of Greek Civilization.5—Illustrated lectures on the Greek spirit as expressed 
in some of the masterpieces of Greek art and literature. Open to all students. 3 or 4 units.” 
7. “Contemporary French Civilization.*. . . designed as an introduction to the institutions 


and culture of present day France... .” 


8. “Italian Civilization.-—A panoramic view of the civilization of Italy, her life and cus- 
toms, from the prehistoric period to the present time. . . . ” 

9. “History of Spanish Civilization.* . . . the role of geographic and racial elements in the 
history of Spain and their contribution to individual activity and the evolution of ideas, insti- 
tutions, art, customs, and economics. .. . ” 

10. “Greek Literature in English—No knowledge of the language is required for this 


course....” 


11. “Monuments of the City of Rome. . . . No knowledge of Latin is required.” 

Although the foregoing offerings have too long formed a part of the 
foreign language curriculum of institutions of higher learning to be con- 
sidered either as innovations or as signs of incipient trends, their rapid 
multiplication in recent years may be taken to represent an increasingly 
liberal view of the place and function of the language arts curriculum in 
American education. If the sponsors of the foregoing offerings were asked 
by what right a survey course in foreign civilizations, conducted entirely 
in English, can be classified as “‘foreign language,” their answer would be 
founded upon the following premises: 

1. The chief concern of the modern curriculum is with the educational 
needs of an evolving society, not with the classification or naming of 
subjects per se. 

2. Attitudes, interests, and appreciations in the field of foreign cultures 
constitute socially significant educational needs, and represent highly 
desirable components of the educational background that can legitimately 
be expected of the socially effective citizen. 


5 Department of Classical Languages, Stanford University, Bulletin, Summer Quarter, 
1936, p. 120. 

* French, Italian, and Spanish Schools, respectively of Middlebury College, Vermont. 
See Bulletin: Romance Language Schools, April, 1936, pp. 36, 62, 77.—The remaining course 
outlines are quoted, from the University of Michigan official Bulletin: Classical Languages and 
Literatures, Summer Session, 1936, pp. 9, 12. 















The Language Problem in Our Schools 
and Colleges 


HERBERT FRIED 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, New York 


(Author’s swummary.—Within the past few years the teaching of foreign languages has been 
assailed from all sides. This article attempts to refute some of the claims of those who sing the 
praises of the Social Sciences, and who would banish the study of foreign languages from the 
curriculum.) 


ACH year sees an increasing number of indictments of modern foreign 
language teaching in our schools and colleges. We are constantly be- 
ing called upon to justify the place of foreign languages in the curriculum. 
Members of Boards of Education, village trustees, ambitious supervisors, 
suddenly become perturbed about the number of failures in language 
courses, and before long investigations are begun. Committees are set up, 
meetings held, statistics compiled, and, in general, a great deal of com- 
motion takes place. Laymen suddenly constitute themselves experts, or 
deputize theorists to gather cold, meaningless statistics. Professors of Ed- 
ucation having no insight into language problems, and some of whom have 
had unfortunate experiences when they studied foreign languages, come 
forth with startling observations and conclusions. The public, with its 
customary reverence for professors, implicitly believes the so-called ‘‘ex- 
perts,” and a movement is afoot for the abolition of foreign language study. 
In connection with the modern foreign language problem, it is inter- 
esting to note certain current trends in the field of Education. It might be 
well for committees investigating foreign language teaching to give some 
consideration to the passing fancies which intrigue the imagination of some 
of our “educators.” It is almost a truism that fads “take” more quickly 
in America than almost anywhere else. Within the past few years “the” 
fad has been the elevation of the Social Sciences and the condemnation of 
the supposedly difficult subjects. Especially vicious have been the con- 
certed attacks on the part of the Social Science people. If one were to be- 
lieve their assertions it would seem that their subject is the open sesame 
to the solution of all the social and economic ills that beset the world. Sub- 
jects of pure cultural value and those which do not bear directly upon 
current problems would be ruled out of the curriculum if they had their 
way. I do not believe that an apology is necessary for the continued study 
of such subjects as foreign languages, Mathematics, or Physics. What I 
think is very much 4 propos, is the debunking of the claims of those who 
would exalt some subjects and debase others. 

It seems to me that were the efficiency of the Social Studies what it is 
made out to be, there would be many fewer swindlers, gangsters, war- 
mongers, and scalawags in this world. Do the pretended excellent results 
in the Regents’ examinations correlate with an increased civic and social 
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consciousness? Are the really vital issues before the world discussed in 
full frankness and with adequate understanding? Judging by the confu- 
sion and chaos which now reign supreme, has the money expended on the 
teaching of the Social Sciences been well spent? If we are to go by concrete 
results produced, or by the effect of these subjects on the minds and ideals 
of the pupils, is not the study of the Social Sciences a perfect example of 
futility? Consider the ethics of students in connection with cheating on 
examinations. Can courses in Civics eliminate civic corruption and pro- 
duce better citizenship, when in these very Civics classes swindling takes 
place on a small scale? Should then these Social Studies be banished from 
the curriculum? Of course not! But let us have no illusions about their 
superiority. Were History, Civics, and Economics taught with an eye to 
practical results, the mortality in those subjects might be quite as dev- 
astating as in the so-called difficult subjects. The conclusions to be drawn 
from historical and economic events are not so easily grasped by the im- 
mature adolescent mind. Were pupils in courses in Political Economy re- 
quired to show a fair degree of thought, the result would be disastrous. It 
should therefore occur to the Social Science people that perhaps their stand- 
ards have not been sufficiently rigid. 

The question of the teaching of English is also worth examining. It often 
ties up with the causes for failure in Languages and Mathematics. It is 
impossible to learn any subject without a comprehension of basic terms. 
How can a theorem in Geometry be understood without knowing the mean- 
ing of the words in the theorem? How can a linguistic concept be arrived 
at when the most rudimentary elements of the English language are neb- 
ulous to the pupils? It is amusing to hear students proclaim that they really 
begin to understand English grammar only after having studied a foreign 
language for about two years. Consider how ill-spent is the money of the 
taxpayers when after ten to twelve years of study of the mother-tongue, 
pupils speak English so inelegantly! The paucity of vocabulary and the 
atrocious spelling of the average high-school senior are appalling. 

The conflict between the various courses in the curriculum is largely the 
result of an inequality of standards. Some subjects have fallen victims to 
the sugar-coating mania in order to preserve high passing-percentages. To 
accomplish this they have decided to expect less of the pupils. Such com- 
promises have not produced commensurate returns, nor have they im- 
proved the quality of our education. To teach a few historical or geo- 
graphical facts and some odd or quaint customs has not and never will 
serve to teach languages or reduce failure in them. To resort to these de- 
vices is to admit defeat. Pupils themselves realize the flimsiness of such 
courses and lose interest. It is but another phase of the era of quackery and 
nerve-wracking “‘efficiency”’ through which we are passing. ‘On n’apprend 
rien sans effort. On ne se forme pas l’esprit en jouant et en somnolant. II 
faut, certes, jouer et rire, mais comme récompense d’un long et patient 
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effort.”’ This is a quotation from Georges Duhamel in an article on Ed- 
ucation in the Mercure de France! 

With forty to forty-five pupils to a class, inferior student bodies, an- 
tiquated textbooks, and the constant menace of insecurity, modern foreign 
language teachers are accomplishing wonders. Outsiders never quite re- 
alize the magnitude of the problem involved in teaching a foreign language. 
It is high time that we refuse to accept as gospel truth everything that 
comes from the lips of administrators. It is essential at this time not to be 
spineless in the face of unjust criticism, no matter what the source may be. 
It is imperative that we hit back each time we are singled out for attack. 
Instead of dissension and petty politics between the various foreign lan- 
guage groups, a united front is necessary. We should impress upon those 
who denounce certain subjects that they are indulging in dangerous tactics. 
When one subject falls to the axe of efficiency experts and budgetary com- 
mittees, nothing guarantees the immunity of any other subject. Supervisors 
seeking advancement should not be permitted to ride roughshod over 
teachers who are bending every effort to the accomplishment of a her- 
culean but none the less worthwhile task. 

Let us cease to live in a vacuum, seeing no further than the end of our 
noses. Quiescence will not supply the necessities of life to unemployed 
teachers. To be wrapped up in our own little academic worlds, oblivious 
to the dangers that threaten us, is the height of folly. How long shall we 
continue to live in a fool’s Paradise? 
























Bringing France and Germany to 
American Schools* 


HiLpE Kant HELD 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


(Author’s summary.—To stimulate and enhance modern foreign language courses in high 
school and college, the author advocates the use of realia. In the past this method was ham- 
pered by difficulties in obtaining such materials from abroad. The author has established a 
service for providing teachers of French and German with realia, and in this article explains 
the objects available and gives suggestions for their use.) 


WENTY years ago the word realia was hardly used. The teachers of 
foreign languages who travelled across the ocean brought back some 
objects that were of interest to their students: postcards, photographs, and 
the like. Finding that these objects stimulated the interest of the students, 
some of this material was made accessible to language teachers by firms 
importing realia. I myself put a folder together in 1924, entitled Bring- 
ing France to American Schools, which has had several new issues since 
then; and ever since I have continued this service for teachers of French in 
the United States, importing realia from Paris, concentrating on the 
objects that the firms did not carry: e.g., French money, French flags, 
special posters, games, etc. It is not a money-making scheme, even though 
one has to charge more than these objects cost abroad. The printing and 
mailing of the circulars and the shipping of the objects consume the surplus. 
With the change in modern foreign language objectives, from linguistic 
training in the language only, literature only, direct methods only, reading 
objective only, to a modified aspect of them all and a broad outlook toward 
the general understanding of the country and the people whose language 
we teach, a change has come to realia. The field has become much larger 
and is of greater importance. To do justice to this expansion many new 
items had to be added to these former lists, mostly items of cultural value. 
Let us assume that you have concentrated on all the forms of French 
life, not only intellectually but also emotionally, because the two aspects 
belong together to form a complete picture. You wish to bring to your 
students a French atmosphere, you wish to create a French room. As funda- 
mental accessories we have on the walls of our French classroom several 
colorful railway posters, a French calendar and a French flag (besides the 
American, of course) and a map of France. Very often school funds are not 
available for this work. A great many teachers spend their own money, 
out of an idealistic love for their subjects, to make it more interesting. Here 
is a touching letter from a southern teacher: 


* Condensed form of a talk given March 13, 1937 at a meeting of the Western Group of 
the New England Modern Language Association. 

NotEe.—The word realia is used here in the narrower sense of objects, imported from 
France and Germany, used in the classroom to illustrate texts, conversation, and grammar, 
in short, all aspects of modern foreign language teaching. 
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Dear Mrs. Held:—Can I get a French room for five dollars? That is all I can afford to spend. 
Please answer quickly. Truly yours, F. C. 










































There are hundreds of letters here from teachers of French from every n 
corner of the United States, asking for information about realia, ordering Vv 
objects, and telling how much their students enjoy them. C 

Decorations on the walls certainly create a French atmosphere, but r 
besides being ornamental, can they be made of practical use for the ( 
teaching of the language? They can, in many ways. 

For elementary work.—We are teaching beginners the necessary but 
(to them) not always interesting intricacies of French phonetics. If you have | 
French railway posters and a map of France on the walls, you might say: 


Cherchez le son é fermé Student: Etat j 
Cherchez le son on Student: Mont St. Michel "4 
Cherchez le son a ouvert Student: Chéteau 


These sounds will seem much more vital and important when the 
students see that these are actually used in France, that they are necessary 
for pronouncing the French words on the walls. The French flag might be 
used for questions of color and place. The map of France is essential for 
making the students feel at home in the foreign land. And when we ask 
our elementary questions, such as, Montrez-moi une chaise, we might also 
ask: Ow est Paris? Montrez-moi la Seine. The French calendar is equally 
useful. A daily question for today’s date, as well as that of yesterday and 
tomorrow, will soon fix numbers, days, and months in the students’ minds. 
Besides, these large numbers on the calendar-slips, if pasted together in 
various groups, can be used for an excellent direct-method number-drill. 

For advanced work.—More and more the teaching of literature only is r 
considered one-sided. The trend is to broaden the subject and include, as 
President MacCracken of Vassar said in an address, a modern foreign 
language course incorporating a knowledge of the foreign country in all its 
aspects. The new textbooks bring surveys of the history, currents of art and 
architecture, and cultural and industrial achievements of the respective 
countries. 

What is the best way to bring these values to the attention of the 
students? Our American newspapers show us the way: by adding the illus- 
tration to the description. For this purpose the new folder Bringing France 
to American Schools! brings much new material to illustrate history, 
architecture, art, colorful costumes, the folk songs and folklore. 

For teaching the history of France there are charts, large and clear, to 
be seen by the whole class, or postcards, inexpensive to buy, easy to store, 
suitable for the projector or for putting on the wall. They interpret the 
development of France from prehistoric days to the nineteenth century. 

1 The author will be glad to send Bringing France to American Schools or Bringing Ger- 


many to American Schools, together with Suggestions for the Use of Realia in the Classroom, 
if teachers will send return postage. 
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The development of architecture from the Egyptian era to the seventeenth 
century is represented, and there are colorful reproductions of some of the 
masterpieces of French art (Millet, Lancret, Boucher). To stimulate con- 
versation there are many items, illustrating all phases of French life. 
Special attention is called to Perret et Fau, 30 histoires en images. They 
not only give progressive actions for irregular verb-drill, but each contains 
one of the French moral lessons, for example, respect for old age, kindness 
to animals, diligence, honesty, as they are taught in French schools today. 

The folder Bringing Germany to American Schools is entirely new. It 
gives information on where to obtain posters, charts, maps, and booklets 
for project work, since the German railways do not sell them. Germany is 
the land of calendars. From a list of eight hundred different kinds, ranging 
from twenty cents to thirty dollars, those of greatest interest for the class- 
room were selected. German money may be had, in envelopes containing 
Pfennige and Marks, one of each kind. Somehow students like to handle 
the money of a foreign nation. It brings the country closer to them. The 
uses of the foreign money are many: for example, for number-work 
Wieviele 10 Pfennigstiicke sind in einer Mark? Wieviele 5 Pfennigstiicke sind 
in 2 Mark? or: Sie haben 1 Mark. Sie kaufen zwei Bleistifte zu 10 Pfennig. 
Ein Stiick Torte mit Schlagsahne fiir 50 Pfennig. Sie fahren mit der elek- 
trischen Bahn nach Haus, das kostet 20 Pfennig. Wieviel Geld bringen Sie mit 
nach Hause? The students like to make up their own examples on the 
board or orally. 

German script.—This is not the place to discuss whether German script 
should be taught or not. In the more international pre-war days the use of 
German script was greatly reduced. Now it has come to the foreground 
again and is used entirely in the German schools. And if it is taught here, 
it ought to be properly done; it is in itself a lesson in neatness and self- 
discipline. The German school-children use double-lined notebooks in 
elementary instruction. These may be had. 

Die Familie is a set of large movable paper dolls and has many uses, 
for teaching vocabulary, family words, articles of clothing, parts of the 
body, cases, pronouns, verbs, the familiar forms. With this simple device 
all the forms from ich to sie may be practically drilled. Suggestions for 
their use come with the set. 

The above-mentioned objects were mainly intended for elementary 
work. For the more advanced stages of the teaching of German, the author 
thought it advisable to make the artistic (Ackermann) postcard accessible 
to teachers of German in the United States. With the aid of these cards 
American students are brought into closer contact with the great German 
writers, especially Goethe and Schiller, their mode of living, their back- 
ground, their families, their friends, their works. There are the Ramberg 
etchings of Goethe, and of Hermann und Dorothea. The Goethe Galerie 
contains the portraits of the principal characters of his works: Adelheid, 
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Iphigenie, Mignon. There are two Faust series. Schiller’s works are repre- 
sented by Maria Stuart, Die Jungfrau von Orleans, Wilhelm Tell, char- 
acters as the German mind conceived them. We cannot visualize places and 
settings we have never experienced, they remain abstractions; but with 
the aid of these illustrations, the student will have a more concrete im- 
pression. 

For the teaching of German art the best-known masterpieces are repre- 
sented, not only in groups, but in single paintings as well, so that it is 
possible to procure a few specimens with the most moderate means. The 
masterpieces of the Munich and Dresden galleries are among them. 

To aid the teaching of German music there are the portraits of well- 
known composers, also the Meistersingers in their colorful costumes and 
the Nibelungenring, so that in the future not only the few fortunate ones 
who have seen the Nibelungenring in the Metropolitan, but all the other 
students as well, may experience Wagner’s powerful Germanic figures: 
Wotan, Siegfried, Brunhilde, symbols of old Nordic ideals. 

Under Kulturkunde, Volkskunde, Wesenskunde are listed items that 
illustrate such German characteristics as love for their heroes, the Rhine, 
nature, folklore. In Typisch Deutsch are united in one set of cards some of 
the principal ideals and materialistic joys of Germany: cathedrals, music, 
forest, flowers, feastdays, love for books, family life, evening rest. 

For teaching the development in the construction of houses (perhaps 
it is well to avoid here the proud expression “architecture” when we deal 
with such humble structures as cave-dwellings), there are a Roman watch- 
tower on the Limes, a German castle, a North-German town, a village in 
the Bavarian Alps, a marsh village on the North Sea, and many others. 
They are in themselves a vivid lesson in the manifold characteristic traits 
of the German mind and serve to intensify the impression made by our 
textbooks: the ‘‘Marschendorf” for Storm, the “Schweizerdorf”’ for Heidi 
or Keller’s Romeo und Julia, the “Liineburgerheide” for Léns’ tales, the 
“Schlesische Dorf’ for Hauptmann’s Weber. The last items on the list are 
“‘Adventskalender,” a calendar that is given to many German children 
to make the long stretch of time from December first to the twenty-fourth 
seem shorter, and German Christmas postcards with the dear age-old 
Christmas emblems, as they are customary in Germany. 

Finally, I should like to ask the cooperation of teachers of German by 
notifying me of further objects they would like to have on this list, so that 
each new issue may become more serviceable. 






















































A New General Language Curriculum for 
the Eighth Grade 


te. SARAH MICHIE 
7 University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


: (Author’s summary.—A report of an experiment in adapting the historical study of language 
re- to the eighth-grade level.) 


is & HEN I took graduate work at Radcliffe and the University of Vir- 


he ginia in English philology and linguistic science, it never occurred to 
me that these studies might possibly have any practical relation to present- 
- day educational problems. I thought of them as an interesting and intimate 
nd means of recovering the past, of tracing the changes which had come about 
™ in the stream of human thought, of collecting strange bits of curious infor- 
oad mation about human behavior. Consequently, I had no prejudices about 
= the therapeutic value of philology when I accepted a position last year 
(1935-36) as Director of Linguistics at the Barstow School, a private school 
- for girls in Kansas City, Missouri. 
‘, My principal, Miss Mercer Kendig, however, was an ardent follower of 
: the new school of non-Aristotelian thought championed by such men as the 


mathematician E. T. Bell of the California Institute of Technology, the 
physicist Bridgman, of Harvard, the anthropologist Malinowski, Bertrand 
Russell, C. K. Ogden, I. A. Richards, and others, which had recently been 
synthesized in one amazing volume called Science and Sanity by a Polish 
scientist, Alfred Korzybski. Korzybski believes, and makes out a good case 
for his belief, that the major problems which confront civilization today are 
the direct result of a misuse of language. He advocates a sound knowledge 
of the structure of language as a definite cure for the “mentally ill” and an 
infallible promoter of clear thinking in “normal” society. 

With this philosophy in mind, therefore, I was asked to reorientate the 
entire high-school course of study from a linguistic point of view, and to 
work out and teach a new general language curriculum for the eighth grade, 
the first year of our five-year high school. The reasons for our concentration 
on the eighth grade were obvious. In the first place, the eighth-grade cur- 
riculum was not limited and controlled by the requirements of the North 
Central Association’s Accrediting Commission, as were the curricula of 
grades nine to twelve. Secondly, as an introductory course preparatory for 
high school, the eighth grade seemed the logical place to begin a new type 
of training which we hoped would carry over into high-school work. 
Thirdly, the pupils of this age (twelve to thirteen) were more plastic, less 
schooled in the routine type of training, the effects of which we hoped to 
dissolve. 

The course of study which we arranged for the eighth grade, then, re- 
volved around a basic core of linguistic instruction dealing with the growth, 
structure, function, and manipulation of the English language, and also 
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covering the materials usually treated as history, literature, grammar, 
composition, and speech. The additional subjects taught by specialists— 
arithmetic, French, art, music, and dancing—were closely correlated with 
the core. Four forty-five-minute periods each day were devoted to the 
general language instruction. 

The introductory unit (four weeks) dealt with the culture, migrations, 
and separation into groups of the Indo-Europeans, our oldest known an- 
cestors, as we are able to reconstruct them from anthropological and 
linguistic evidence, and with the origin of language and the development of 
writing. How did man learn to speak? Why did he choose vocal symbols for 
communication? Why do these symbols vary in different parts of the 
world? Where did the alphabet come from? How did men learn to count? 
These were some of the questions which we attempted to answer. Then we 
studied in detail each of the four western branches of the Indo-European- 
speaking group. 

Unit I (seven weeks) was concerned with the Hellenic peoples. We 
studied the outlines of Greek history and read Palmer’s translation of the 
Homeric Odyssey. To acquire the necessary tools for an understanding of 
the linguistic changes which had resulted in such variant dialects of Indo- 
European as Greek, Latin, Irish, and English, we began at this point careful 
training in phonetics: to form correctly and hear accurately the sounds of 
English; to observe sound variation in one’s own speech and the speech of 
others; to recognize sound changes and to understand their causes as they 
occur today. Our pupils were drilled constantly in the use of phonetic sym- 
bols, making daily transcripts from dictation. The speech of each pupil was 
analyzed and recorded. Rather than demanding arbitrary “‘correct’’ pro- 
nunciation, we encouraged each student to collect examples of American 
speech from parents, servants, tradespeople, and the like, and determine 
the most satisfactory pronunciations inductively. The various factors 
governing speech change and the development of dialects, colloquialisms, 
provincialisms, jargon, slang, and standard English were observed and 
explained. Psychological causes of change, such as haplology, assimilation, 
metathesis, and the like, were analyzed, and some study was made of 
etymology and borrowings, centering around the Greek loan-words in 
English. The technique for this work is actually very simple, and is more 
easily grasped by children than by adults, but we were frequently surprised 
at our eighth-graders’ sound evaluation of results. 

Unit II (seven weeks) dealt with the Italic peoples. We studied the out- 
lines of Italic history, and read translations of the Aeneid and the Song 
of Roland, as well as Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. Whereas during Unit I 
linguistic emphasis had been placed upon pronunciation, in Unit II gram- 
mar was emphasized. We studied the formal patterning of words as found 
in the grammatical structures of Latin, French, and English, noting various 
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ways of expressing grammatical relationships. Instead of asking our pupils, 
“What is a noun?” we inquired, ‘‘Why is a noun?”’ We learned how gram- 
mar came about and why it is necessary, accompanying this study with 
considerable grammatical drill in English usage. The development of the 
Romance languages was traced, showing how phonetic changes in certain 
Latin words had resulted in various forms of these words in French, 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese. Finally, we studied Latin and Romance 
loan-words in English. 

Unit III (seven weeks) treated the Celtic peoples. We studied the out- 
lines of Celtic history, and read the Cu Chullin sagas and the Mabinogion 
in translation, as well as the Morte Darthur and Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
King. Emphasis was placed upon the meanings and the semantic reactions 
of words, and our pupils were trained to maintain objectivity in using them. 
They were taught that words are simply maps of the objects, attitudes, 
relationships, and feelings of human experience, and not the objects, atti- 
tudes, relationships, and feelings themselves. This training was made signifi- 
cant by tracing many of the changes which had occurred in the history of 
word meanings, particularly English words and place names which had 
been borrowed from the Celtic languages. 

Unit IV (nine weeks) was devoted to the Germanic peoples. We studied 
the outlines of Germanic history from primitive Germanic times to 1550, 
glancing briefly at later developments. We read translations of the Prose 
Edda, the Grettir Saga, the Volsunga Saga, the Nibelungenlied, Beowulf, 
selections from Chaucer, and Scott’s Ivanhoe. The earlier work in phonol- 
ogy, morphology, and semantics now made it possible to take up an 
elementary survey of the history of the English language, accounting for 
the most fundamental changes in sound, form, spelling, meaning, and 
vocabulary since the earliest English documents. During this unit, composi- 
tion was emphasized, treating style as the most pleasing and accurate 
combination of sound, form, and meaning. 

With a few important changes in time-distribution and methods of 
presentation, this curriculum is being used again this year for a new group 
of pupils, and the present director, Dona W. Brown, is continuing to check 
results carefully with a series of objective tests given at stated intervals. 
Results which were noted last year and reported at the meeting of the 
Education Section of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science are as follows: 


I. GENERAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


1. The pupils’ eagerness to learn all subject-matter was stimulated by 
this new approach and sustained by the colorful materials which are basic 
to linguistic history. 

2. The material proved peculiarly well adapted to teaching scientific 
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research methods, since investigations necessarily had to be carried on by 
each individual pupil—collection of pertinent data, impersonal evaluation 
of data, and the like. 

3. The mental health of several pupils was noticeably improved by the 
gradual dissolving of linguistic difficulties (semantic blockages), through 
increasing familiarity with and understanding of the actual function of 
language. 

Il. ACHIEVEMENTS IN ORAL EXPRESSION 


1. Enunciation, intonation, vocal clarity improved by familiarity with 
the actual movements of the vocal organs necessary to form each sound. 
Less lazy blurring and swallowing of unstressed sounds. Less nasalization 
in several instances, through knowledge of the actual means by which 
nasalized sounds are produced. More variety in voice-timbre, resulting 
from a careful analysis of pitch-variation. Gradual development of more 
thoughtful, careful speech by the entire class. More poise in conversation 
and oral class reports. 

2. Ability to listen noticeably increased by training in the detection of 
the slightest sound differences. General improvement in auditory percep- 
tion visible in increased efficiency in note-taking and in following oral 
directions. 

3. Prevailing snobbish attitude toward speech habits other than those 
peculiar to the local region altered by careful analysis of the physical and 
social factors controlling dialectal development. 

4. New enthusiasm for accuracy in the pronunciation of foreign lan- 
guages. Realization that the sounds of one language cannot be substituted 
for the sounds of another. Increased ability to hear foreign sounds more 
accurately and to form them more carefully. Transfer accomplished through 
creating maximum consciousness of the mechanics of sound formation. 


Ill. ACHIEVEMENTS IN WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


1. Increased interest in and familiarity with the dictionary and all its 
uses, usually difficult to create at this level. 

2. Marked improvement in spelling resulting from the knowledge that 
(1) today we do not spell phonetically, (2) the spellings we use crystallized 
at a time when they were fairly accurate phonetic representations of the 
words they stood for, (3) sounds change continually and phonetic spelling 
is consequently impossible, (4) words which sound alike (such as rain, 
rein, reign) have entirely different histories, which once understood, explain 
their different appearances and “‘fix’’ their spelling forms, and (5) variations 
in stress and the influence of neighboring sounds are responsible for many 
spelling variations in etymologically related words. In several cases, de- 
tailed etymological studies of troublesome words helped certain pupils to 
remember difficult spellings. 
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3. Improvement in style and choice of words and increased vocabulary. 
More attention paid to word order, through a realization of its great im- 
portance in English, where it frequently takes the place of inflection. 

4. Improvement in grammatical usage through historical study of such 
forms as the “split infinitive,’ the final preposition, the so-called “‘ir- 
regular” verb. 

5. Increased effectiveness in writing secured through comprehension of 
the necessity for greater exactness, clarity, coherence in written expression 
than in oral expression, where the words used are “‘filled out’”’ by gesture 
and intonation. 


Iv. ACHIEVEMENTS IN READING 


1. Increased speed and accuracy facilitated by general “language con- 
sciousness”’ and good dictionary habits. Less tendency to pass over un- 
familiar words or to skip or confuse the small relational words (prepositions, 
conjunctions, articles) because of a realization of their réle in the basic 
structure of our language. 

2. Marked improvement in oral reading—pronunciation, intonation, 
resonance, poise. 

3. Habits of careful, reflective reading built up by thorough analysis 
of word meaning, and by the knowledge that a word has no absolute mean- 
ing outside its context. 











The English Factor in the Study of French 


DANIEL C. ROSENTHAL 
James Monroe High School, New York City 


READ with great interest the late Dr. William R. Price’s series on 
“‘Shorn Lambs” in the Modern Language Journal and the French Review. 
I am in full agreement with these articles, but I should go much further 
and say that the shearing takes place not only in the French courses given 
in the secondary schools and in the colleges and universities, but in the 
English courses as well. I am inclined to feel that the blame should fall 
primarily upon the English syllabus and upon the teachers of English. Let 
me cite here a stanza from Tennyson, with the paraphrases given in the 
second-year English class in one of our high schools (not the one in which 
I teach): 
I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


Paraphrases: 


It is about one who is dying and is dreaming that he hears a harp playing and he is 
ascending to heaven. 

I agree with the man who sings in a bass voice accompanied by a shrill high toned harp, 
that a man can become better liked by killing himself. 

He believes it is the truth that men who sing at their work will be advanced because when 
they are not happy they are sort of dead, and when they sing at their work it inspires them 
to do greater things. 

It means that men who sing gradually train themselves step by step in experience and 
practise to be able to be a great opera singer or a rich man. It also means that men who were 
very poor but happy were inspired to great success by going up the ladder step by step until 
with a supreme effort he reaches his goal with plenty of hard work in doing it. 


The reader will note that the stanza, with the exceptions of the words 
“divers,” “‘stepping-stones,” and “higher,” is written in monosyllables. 
It is possible that the thought is somewhat subtle, but hardly so subtle as 
to warrant the four paraphrases. 

In Article 11, in the January, 1934 issue of the Modern Language 
Journal, Dr. Price analyzed the translations of a passage given in exam- 
ination for approval of oral work in French in March, 1932. Aside from the 
ignorance displayed by the candidates in the matters of geography, an 
analysis of the translations, apart from misconceptions, shows a like ig- 
norance of the basic principles of English grammar, vocabulary, and style. 

How could any human being with a knowledge of his or her native 
language write the following? 

Between towns and prairies elevated in the hollow, at the crypt of a ravine, leaning like a 
knife, at the hanging over a cliff, at the jetting of a slope, alongside of a hill, scarcely hidden 
under the plains, almost swollen up at the bottom of the plains, gothic styled towers, two 


gothic styled clocks their heads removed by the revolution, clocks battered during the revolu- 
tion and degraded by the weather, torn down by age, silhouette the river, the river is whistling, 
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whose river is all day swished back and forth, the river is hissing, a half liegue (sic), produce of 
the poorly know, the noise of the city above the village, ancient lodging places of olden con- 
vents, sombered the streets, somberize, grass believes summer is here, the grass there believes 
summer, grass finds summer, herbage between the paving stones indicate summertime, houses 
of which the front of one faces the city. 


When I read the French definitions cited by Dr. Price in his article in the 
French Review, I find my judgment as to English more than confirmed. 
Behind the French of the definition given, there stands out clearly the 
thought of the candidate conceived in the very words that the candidate 
would use in giving an English definition. Let us take some examples. 
(I am not to be blamed for the inelegance of the translation.) 


Definition of ‘“‘bord’’: 

When a river flows on the ground, it cuts it until the ground is higher than the water. 
This ground is called the edge; a place beside a river; the land on the side of a river; an edge 
is beside the water; something which is beside something else; it is a word which means beside, 
but it is used only with regard to water; on the side of a stretch of water; a frontier of a river; 
the part of the river where the land begins; the people live on the edge; an imaginary line 
between two things. 


Definition of “‘lieue’’: 

The length of a piece of land; it is a certain length of French distance; a way of speaking 
of distance; a short distance, one can walk it in fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Definition of ‘‘voyageur’’: 

Person who goes out of the city; who doesn’t stay at home; who goes running about the 
world; when I go to Paris, when I am in Paris, I will be a traveller. 
Definition of “‘riviére’’: 


Large river of running water; a portion of water which flows; it’s a body of water; running 
water; water which flows; it’s larger than a lake; the water which never stays quiet; much 
water which is in a valley and which goes to the lake. 


Definition of “‘restauré’’: 


Some act is done which one builds on ruins to renew it; when one has restored churches, 
one has built them a second time so they resemble churches as they were before. When a thing 
is restored one had built it again after it has fallen into ruins; built again like in the original; 
means something has been built after destroyed by a Revolution or something else; something 
which has been made new, the spoiled parts have been replaced by the new parts; when some- 
thing has been destroyed, and one fixes it as it was before the destruction, one says restored; 
it is the building of the destroyed parts. 


Definition of ‘‘sommet’’: 

The highest part; the last step when you climb the hill; when one comes to the top of 
the hill, one can’t go up any further. 
Definition of “‘prairie’’: 


A vast field for horses to eat on; a straight portion of country; a vast portion of country 
where no one lives. 
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Definition of “‘ruiné’’: 

Something broken; place which looks broken and fallen; a place where once there was a 
building, but which isn’t any more; ruins mean pieces of things; what remains after a war; 
the remains of what was once great; what remains after something is demolished; the remains 
of an old beautiful thing which exists only as sections or pieces of which the other parts aren’t 
any more, or are crumbled away; a house which is fallen down. 


Definition of “‘muraille’’: 


It is a line of posts; it is something which surrounds, generally of strong materials; a long 
construction of stone to go around something; what goes around a city; what is built around 
a church or so on to protect it; walls or high buildings which go around a place to protect it. 


Definition of “‘hiver’’: 


One of the four seasons; the season of the time of year when it is cold; when everything 
is covered by snow; the season when the earth is not turned to the sun. 


Definition of ‘‘clocher gothique”’: 


A sort of building above a church; place where the bells (clocks) stay; the top of a church 
in the Middle Ages; a big sleigh bell; the big bell in the style of Gote; a formidable clocher 
which represents all that is great, haughty and old; a building which is the style of construct- 
ing called Gothic. 


Definition of “‘Quais’’: 


A place on the side of a river; the place where the boats stop; the place where the boats 
stop to take or leave their merchandise; the place where the boats come to and leave; the 
place beside a body of water where one embarks or lands; the structures which one builds 
above a river to make the loading of merchandise easier; near the port where one puts to send. 


Definition of ‘‘Midi de la France’’: 


Toward the direction of the compass opposite the North; means somewhere in France 
where the sun always beats down; in the center of France where someone finds something 
like American cowboys; it’s between two ends. 


Definition of “hépital’’: 
Big house where the sick go; house where the sick are cured by medicine and rest; place 


where the sick are; where the sick are taken to ask the doctor to cure them; we take a person 
who is sick to the hospital. 


Definition of ‘“‘serpentant’’: 


The way of moving of a serpent; means that it coils; not in a straight line, it curves; in 
more curves; it means that the thing has the position of a serpent; something is called ser- 
pentant which turns and turns like a staircase; means circling or making holes which aren’t 
perfect; it means after another, but they are like a snake; in a crooked manner, but not 
straight. 


Utterly aside from the quality of the French, the translations I have 
made above, when considered side by side with the translations of the 
French passage into English cited by Dr. Price, are without question an 
absolute index of the thought-processes and an example of the English 
used in expressing these thought-processes. 
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I hold no brief for the teaching of English in the fashion in which it was 
taught when I went to high school. I realize that the teaching was often 
humdrum, dull, uninspired, and what you will. None the less, the students 
of my time did acquire a vocabulary, could express themselves with some 
degree of accuracy. The above examples represent the product of our high 
schools and our colleges. “There is something rotten in Denmark.” 

In view of all this, how can Professor Coleman and those in sympathy 
with him maintain that we can teach for comprehension? By and large, 
what one comprehends one can explain with a reasonable degree of accuracy 
and elegance. It is evident that the candidates whose “boners” Dr. Price 
cites can neither comprehend nor explain what they have read, and they 
represent a cross-section of the population of our secondary schools and our 
colleges. Dr. Price, like myself, was vastly amused by the inability of many 
of the candidates to understand the term ‘‘décapités,”’ and by the confusion 
of ‘“‘maconnais”’ with ‘“‘méconnais.” It would seem that after all the empha- 
sis that has been laid upon the study of cognates any normal human being 
of average education would have no difficulty with ‘“‘décapités.”’ The con- 
fusion of “‘mAconnais” and ‘“‘méconnais”’ is a marvelous instance of what 
happens with so-called recognitional methods. Let me cite examples from 
my own experience in the secondary schools. Who could ever imagine that 
“protestante” would be unrecognizable to a student? It is the exact cognate 
of the English word of similar spelling, yet in a Regents examination the 
following passage, ‘La mére d’Henri IV l’élevait dans la religion pro- 
testante’”’ was translated, ““The mother of Henry the Fourth brought him 
up in the prostitute religion.” As far as the character of Henry the Fourth 
was concerned, there may be more truth than poetry in this, but how could 
anybody possibly confuse these two words? Another pupil translated 
“protestante” “protestantine,” and still another wrote Protestant with a 
small p. 

To illustrate how little attention is given to vocabulary and definition 
in English, let us see what happens with a little word like negative. Scene: 
first-term class in French. Occasion: lesson on negative “ne . . . pas.” The 
pupils have their books open, and are examining the following statement: 
“The negative is expressed in French by the negative me, plus the verb, 
plus pas,” and the example, in the form of the conjugation “Je ne donne 
pas,” etc. After the teacher elicits the fact that me . . . pas is the equivalent 
of not, he asks for a definition of the negative, and receives the following 
information: “The negative is the skeleton of something’’; “the negative 
is a comparative’; “two noes equal yes’’; “the negative is a duplicate”; 
“without the negative you can’t have the real thing.” 

It seems pertinent here to ask, recurring to the good old days, how 
many pupils went to high schools and to college, how many studied the 
classical languages or the modern languages? Why was the passing mark 
in the Regents lowered from 75 to 60, and then raised to 65? Why was 
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French considered by pupils an easy language (and it was easy to them)? 
Now let me present a picture of the French classes in Syracuse High School 
in the years 1899-1902, a picture which would be accurate, I think, for 
most high schools at that time. First-term French: the green edition of 
Chardenal is the basic text; reader, Spiers’ Elementary French Reader. 
Second-term French: same basic grammar; reader, Le Voyage de Monsieur 
Perrichon and one other text which I have forgotten. Second-year French: 
basic text, Edgren’s French Grammar; Paul et Virginie read with the aid 
of a dictionary; Le Barbier de Séville, and other texts which I have forgotten. 
These texts contained material which is now considered beyond the ca- 
pacity of second-year and third-year students. The vocabulary was based 
upon no word-count; there was nothing remotely resembling an exercise; 
the books were never edited to meet the ability of the pupils; but somehow 
with the translation method the teacher obtained results, the student com- 
prehended what he read, and there was not the constant playing-down to 
the lowest common denominator. 

The teaching was old-fashioned, to say the least; in fact, I should prob- 
ably call to account any of my teachers who would use methods similar to 
Professor B ’s. But, curiously enough, the boys and girls were able to 
handle the work, were able to pass Regents examinations much harder in 
content than the second-year and third-year Regents of today. I don’t 
want this to be interpreted as a defense of the old and the traditional, but 
what the old and traditional methods insisted upon was definiteness and 
accuracy. With all our improvement of technique, has the work of our 
students improved in these respects? 

Again let me say that we have not one problem here, but two—the 
problem of English as well as the problem of French. We can improve the 
teaching of French by our insistence upon definite knowledge, but the 
basis of all our work must be a thorough knowledge of the vernacular, and 
that means grammar, vocabulary, style. 












Realia as Applied in the Italian Classroom 
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ol Benjamin Franklin High School, New York City 
or 
of FRENCHMAN once said: “Avec chaque nouvelle langue qu’on ap- 
rr. prend on gagne une nouvelle 4me.” Little did he dream, at that time, 
ur that not until the twentieth century was the humanistic spirit to establish 
h: the importance of a new term, ‘‘Realia,” which helps to make the study of a 
id foreign language the acquisition of a new soul. A student of Italian, for 
n. example, does not study the mere language of those horrible “fiammiferi 
>» sugli scaffali degli zii”, but the language of a “‘popolo,” with its ‘‘canzoni”’ 
d and “‘balli,” with its “arte” and “‘scienza’’; the language of Dante, Michel- 
e; angelo, Leonardo; the soul of a people who very modestly claim a heritage 
w oo of culture, if not excelling, at least equal to that of other great contributors 
» to the history of civilization. 
0 For more concrete definitions of “‘Realia,” let us refer to those given by 
various teachers and educators who are united in the conviction that “there 
- is no better way to introduce a student to a culture different from that of 
0 his own country than by correlating such a study with his language work.’ 
0 “Realia, from Latin res, ‘thing,’ designates things, in contradistinction 
n to words. In modern language instruction, then, it means that not only a 
7 knowledge of the language of the foreign nation is to be taught, but a 
t knowledge of its things: institutions, history, people, etc.’ 
d “Realia” means “‘real things or realities—covers everything that is illus- 
r trative of a nation’s real life and thought—literature, history, geography, 
institutions, manners and customs.’ 
e “Realia” includes ‘‘all those objects, actions, concrete materials, ‘real’ 
e factors and activities of every sort that can have a value in establishing a 
e closer relation between the concept of idea and the word or group of words 
d which is the language-symbol for that concept or idea.’ 


“Realia”’ comprises everything which will give to the pupil “a knowl- 
edge of geography and history, of the people with their heroes, their folklore 
and their poetry.’ 

These various definitions exemplify the vast scope embraced by this 
dynamic, living, human word, Realia. Should we wonder that modern 
teachers have enthusiastically hailed the advent of this vitalizing element 
in the teaching of modern foreign languages? 





1“A Year’s Experimentation with Informational Material in Modern Languages,” by 
Ralph Haller, Bulletin of High Points, vol. x1, no. 4 (April, 1929), pp. 9-17. 

2 C. H. Handschin, Methods of Teaching Modern Languages, chapter x, p. 209. 

5 “Use of Realia in the Teaching of French in our Secondary Schools,” by Gladys Ren- 
shaw, Modern Language Journal, vol. x1, no. 6 (March, 1927), pp. 353-358. 

4 “The Use of Realia in the Teaching of French,” by Albert L. Cru, French Review, vol. 11, 
no. 4 (February, 1929), pp. 299-312. 

5 “Bringing France to American Pupils,” by Hilde K. Held, Modern Language Journal, 
vol. x1, no. 7 (April, 1927), pp. 423-426. (See also pp. 339-342 of this issue.) 
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Realia formally became an integral part of language instruction with the 
revision of the New York City Syllabus of Modern Foreign Languages. The 
use of Realia not only goes hand in hand with the chief aim of language in-' 
struction, that is, “‘to develop to the point of enjoyment the ability to read 
the foreign language,”’ but proves to be an indispensable factor in the ac- 
complishment of this aim. How can reading ability be developed ‘‘to the 
point of enjoyment” unless the pupil has a knowledge, though the most ele- 
mentary, of the life, customs, institutions, etc., of the people whose lan- 
guage he is to read? Is not the written language of a people but the expres- 
sion of its thoughts, its life, its very soul? 

If we consider the broader, ultimate aim of modern foreign language 
teaching, that is, that of culture, the use of Realia is again more than justi- 
fied. Culture has been defined as ‘“That which is left when everything else 
has gone.’® “‘What is left when everything else has gone”’ is not the dull, 
lifeless rules and sentences of purely linguistic training, but the words of a 
song and its melody, the beauty of a work of art with the name of its creator, 
the living picture of a typical foreign child’ smiling at us as though to win 
our sympathy and understanding—these are the “things” of eternal value 
which, presented by a resourceful teacher, will linger in the minds of stu- 
dents. These, again, are the things which make of the study of a foreign 
language not only a pleasant experience but an inspiring influence. The use 
of Realia as a means of accomplishing both the primary and ultimate aim 
of modern foreign language teaching need not be enlarged upon. 

There remains to be considered the relation between Realia and the 
general, more comprehensive aim of all secondary-school education. This 
aim as stated by Coleman is “social efficiency”—that is, ‘worthy home- 
membership,” “‘vocation,” “citizenship,” ‘worthy use of leisure,’’ “ethical 
character,” etc.* Here again, Realia play a most valuable part. It is the 
use of Realia which allows us to affirm that “foreign language study may 
quite well be called part of the social sciences, since one of the great out- 
comes is an understanding, appreciation, and knowledge of the foreign 
people whose language is being studied.”’® How very important this forceful 
and broadening social influence is if we consider the rut of provincialism 
into which we Americans had fallen. Very few were the pupils of foreign 
parents (with special reference to those of Italian origin) who did not either 
completely deny or very reluctantly confess their foreign origin. Now, with 
the existence of Realia, these same pupils are taught to be proud of the land 
of their ancestors, appreciative of the foreign environment at home, tolerant 
of the different ideas, customs, and mannerisms. What better way is there 

6 “Use of Realia in the Teaching of French in our Secondary Schools,” by Gladys Ren- 
shaw (cited above, note 3). 

7 See Covello’s Italian Grammar, p. 210, ‘‘A Neapolitan Boy.” 

8 Algernon Coleman, The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages. 

9“A Test in French Civilization,” by James B. Tharp, French Review, vol. vim, no. 4 
(March, 1935), pp. 283-287. 
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to make of these children ‘‘worthy home-members”? What better way of 
building their “ethical character’’? 

Besides, this spirit of tolerance and of appreciation will exert a forceful 
influence in social circles outside the home. A knowledge of the foreign ele- 
ments in the form of art, music, literature, science, will satisfy a variety of 
interests and thereby enrich the leisure hours of the present and future life 
of our pupils. Could a more “‘worthy use of leisure hours” be made? On the 
other hand, a knowledge of the foreign elements in the form of customs, in- 
stitutions, government, will not only foster a spirit of sympathy, under- 
standing and brotherhood, but will enable our “‘little citizens” to criticize 
more intelligently and more constructively our own customs and institu- 
tions. Our own cherished ideals of democracy will stand forth more promi- 
nently when contrasted with the principles of other foreign countries. 
Worthy home-members, worthy members of society, resourceful and better 
citizens—these are the individuals secondary-school education aims to pro- 
duce. The use of Realia, with its potent and inspiring force, makes its gen- 
erous contributions to this end. 

In what precedes, I have considered the use of Realia in its general as- 
pects. I have attempted to explain the term and set forth some of its values. 
I have stated generalities which are accepted by all. 

However, the same consensus of opinion is not so readily apparent when 
one considers the method of applying Realia in the classroom. Many de- 
vices and plans have been presented. They vary according to the conditions 
under which teachers are obliged to work. Therefore, for the sake of expedi- 
ency, I shall proceed to enumerate some of the more common devices, and 
refer especially to the application of Realia in the teaching of Italian. As 
a teacher of Italian in our public schools, I shall add some of the modest 
attempts I would make to bring Italy to my American pupils. 

I am not of the opinion that a separate, preliminary course in the civili- 
zation of a country should be given before the study of the language is 
attempted. Such a suggestion may be prompted by excess enthusiasm 
which renders some oblivious of the real aim of modern language teaching. 
No matter how great the value of Realia, we must remember that they are 
but one of the many means to an end. An abuse of Realia may defeat our 
very purpose. If the use of Realia is to brighten the study of Italian, to re- 
main its faithful, inspiring, living companion—Realia must be made a vital 
part of the study of Italian and not a study in itself. 

The Italian classroom, therefore, should create as much as possible an 
Italian atmosphere, so that from the very beginning the pupil will be put 
in direct contact with the country whose language he is to read—and enjoy. 
What would be more natural than to welcome a child into the study of 
Italian with a “Buon giorno—Entri!” or “Sia il benvenuto!” or “Buon 
giorno—Come stai?” or ‘‘Parliamo italiano!”’ I wonder how many pupils 


10 Davis, The Junior High School. 
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would volunteer to make suitable posters representing such welcoming 
terms? Would some more talented pupil, prompted by an inspiring teacher, 
sketch the gay, carefree Neapolitan boy referred to previously, and make 
him say with a winning smile, ‘Entra! ridi con me”? What more inviting 
welcome to a classroom! Not only pupils studying Italian but those passing 
by would stop to smile back at so delightful a foreign boy. 

Posters of this kind may be changed weekly or even monthly to assure 
constant and renewed interest instead of just passive observation. Each 
new poster may serve to add color and life to the scenes and events on the 
printed page of the class text. These posters may also be used as a means 
of prompting interesting, informal discussions, in which the teacher could 
guide the pupils in obtaining the full value of the illustrative material. 

The following are some of the other important devices used in the class- 
room: 


1. Dramatic representations." 

2. Songs and music (radio, phonograph).” 

3. Lectures with visual aids (objects, films, slides, etc.)." 

4. Lectures following excursions to Italian centers such as Paterno 
Library at Casa Italiana of Columbia University; ENIT; Italian Book 
Exhibition, etc. 

5. Italian art—museums, pictures, great masters, etc. 

. Games." 
. Periodicals and newspapers." 


6 
7 
8. Individual reports on books and topics (oral or written). 
9. Unprepared day used as club period. 
10. Use of maps—location of important places and events, imaginary 
journeys, etc. 


As for the last-mentioned, it is a recognized fact that a large map of 
Italy is an indispensable tool in the Italian classroom. A good map, how- 
ever, is to be selected—one which will give a clear picture of the country, 
with its most important cities, rivers and mountains, and not an impression 
of blotches of color in a confused pattern. The most gratifying results will 
be assured if the large, complicated, colorful map be supplemented in the 
pupil’s notebook or scrapbook by a simple outline map, on which the pupil 
himself may insert the places encountered as he progresses with his language 
study. 

Mentioning a scrapbook suggests the very interesting creative work 
children may do under proper guidance and incentives. With such institu- 


11 Suggestions in Thirteenth Annual Report of the Italian Teachers Association by Pro- 
fessor Mario Cosenza, p. 19—Italian Plays. 

12 Casa Italiana Choral Society, Columbia University. 

13 ENIT for maps and illustrative material. 

14 Suggestions in J] Giornalino. 

6 Tl Giornalino, Italy America Monthly, Il Progresso, etc. 
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tions as the Casa Italiana, with its Paterno Library and its Educational 
Research Bureau, the ENIT, etc., eager to offer information, positive re- 
sults with work of this type are almost assured. Giving the scrapbook a 
name will in itself open the door to a most enjoyable lesson in Realia. 
Titles may be suggested by the teacher in order to encourage other sugges- 
tions on the part of pupils. It would be a worthwhile experiment to make a 
list of the various titles that come to the minds of our pupils. Would they 
include such possibilities as: ‘‘La bella Italia,” “La Terra dell ’Arte,” ‘‘Il 
Paese del Sole,” “Il popolo italiano,” “La Patria di Dante,” or am I just 
another Romance language teacher dreaming dreams?!* This question was 
most satisfactorily answered at the exhibition of projects by pupils of 
Italian held at the Casa Italiana of Columbia University.” 

Such a plan enlists the enthusiasm of all pupils at the mere thought 
of signing their names to their own creations. Besides, this activity claims 
the pupil’s whole-hearted interest and effort, for the effort he makes will 
afford him hours of happy experiences ultimately crowned with the joy 
that comes from the sense of achievement. As a further incentive, the 
teacher may plan an exhibition of these scrapbooks or a prize for the best 
one. Still better, she may assign to the best scrapbook a place in the school 
library. 

No matter how modest the outcome of this creative work, these simple 
scrapbooks will have permanent value by showing the pupils that the lan- 
guage studied is a language of human beings like themselves—of people 
whom they will learn to understand because of the many things they have 
in common and whom they will also learn to love because of their many 
interesting differences. Since many of the pupils studying Italian come 
directly from homes which reflect Italian life and ideals, the activity offered 
by the use of Realia will not only be an integral part of school life but even 
of home life. His parents, the living representatives of the traditions, cus- 
toms, and mannerisms pictured in the child’s collection or in his school 
text, will help to breathe life into its pages. Thus the use of Realia will 
reflect the Italian home and the various regions of Italy as parts of that 
culture which is Italian, and Italian culture as part of that culture which 
is of the world. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON REALIA® 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


1. Handschin, “Methods of Teaching Modern Languages,” chapter x. 
2. Cole, ‘“Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching,” chapter vi. 
3. Bagster-Collins and others, “Studies in Modern Language Teaching,” chapter vi. 


16 “A Romance Language Teacher Dreams,” by Peter Sammartino, in French Review, v. 

17 Exhibition of Projects of Pupils of Italian, Casa Italiana, Columbia University (Janu- 
ary 27-February 7, 1936). 

18 These are suggestions only. See also the bibliographies in Cole and Handschin, and 
Coleman’s “Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching”; and the annual bibli- 
ographies of methodology published in the Modern Language Journal. 
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Liaison and Linking 


WENTWORTH D. FLING 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


(Author’s summary.—Liaison is inadequately treated in most of our classes, largely because 
there are two sets of phenomena, one subject to grammatical law and the other to usage. 
This study tries to explain what distinguishes between the obligatory and the optional liaison, 
and indicates a method of teaching the student to direct himself amidst these irregularities.) 


VERYONE who has taught beginning French has been confronted 

with the very real problem of presenting to the students in an ade- 
quate and yet simple manner that phenomenon of the language known as 
liaison. Many grammars have an irritating way of devoting only a few 
lines to the subject, followed by the suggestion that the student notice the 
liaisons as marked in the reading connected with the first lessons, and then 
continue to make them in like manner in the succeeding lessons. No wonder 
that the students have no very clear idea of liaison, of its origin and use in 
the language, and pass over it as a bothersome, minor detail. Consequently 
their spoken French suffers. For though liaison in itself may seem of minor 
importance, it is inseparably bound up with the question of the funda- 
mental organization of spoken French. It is a manifestation of a basic 
principle of the language. 

It seems to me that the inadequacy of the treatments of Jiaison in our 
grammar may be traced to two causes. First, the unwillingness on the part 
of the authors to go sufficiently into detail in their explanations, for fear of 
complicating matters right at the beginning of their exposé simplifié of 
French grammar; and second, the development of this mania for simplicity 
to such an extent that they combine and confuse, under the one heading 
liaison, two phenomena, which although similar, are entirely distinct. 
Some explanation for this confusion may be found in the fact that if our 
authors based their definition of liaison on that of a French grammarian, 
they probably found no mention of two phenomena. This is quite under- 
standable, for one is entirely phonetic, entirely automatic in the speech of 
a Frenchman. The other is a question of usage, and it is this one which is 
treated in the French grammars under the heading liaison. The American, 
attempting to lump the two phenomena into one, with a single heading and 
explanation, is defeating his purpose and creating greater confusion instead 
of the intended simplicity. In reality, the division of the subject aids greatly 
in its simplification, for phonetic liaison is subject to but one law, it always 
takes place; whereas the other category of liaisons, dependent upon usage, 
may or may not take place according to the particular case. 

In my classes the past year, I have had no difficulty with the following 
method of explaining the two sorts of liaisons; and I also have had no 
plaints from the students, such as, ‘‘Why must I make the liaison here 
and not here?”’ To which, all too often, the harassed teacher is obliged to 
answer, ““That is the correct way to pronounce it.” 
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It is best to begin with the explanation of the phonetic liaison; for not 
only does it occur regularly, without exceptions, but it follows logically 
from an application of the basic principles governing the grouping of 
sounds in French. First, then, we must learn what these principles are. 
It is a commonplace to say that a single sound, or more often, a number 
of sounds grouped together form a word. This is true of all languages. But 
the manner in which the sounds are grouped varies. So we must first learn 
what the principle is upon which is based the system of syllabication in 
French. When one speaks French, each new vowel sound forms a new 
syllable, and whenever possible, each syllable is made to begin with a con- 
sonant. 

Thus, in a series of alternating consonants and vowels, c-v-c-v-c-v, the 
syllabication will take place (c-v)(c-v)(c-v). If there are two consonants 
between the vowels they may divide (c-v-c)(c-v),! unless they form one 
of the indivisible groups (8/, br, cl, cr, etc.), in which case they both go 
with the second vowel to form the new syllable. Most grammars explain 
this method of syllabication well enough, but what they do not make clear 
is that it applies equally to the spoken language and the written language. 
The results are the same, with the notable exception of the double con- 
sonants, which phonetically are equivalent to but one (don-ner, phoneti- 
cally [done]), and the final mute e, which phonetically does not count at all 
(fré-re, phonetically one syllable [freir]). It has been my experience that 
many students get the idea that an understanding of syllabication is im- 
portant only in connection with the orthography of the language, when it 
becomes necessary to divide a word. In reality, it is fundamental in ac- 
quiring a correct pronunciation. In English we pronounce crit-ic, tab-let; 
while the Frenchman says cri-tique, ta-blette. 

After some practice in the syllabication of words, we are ready to de- 
velop our next principle. When a Frenchman speaks, he pronounces in a 
single group, without stopping, all the words which are closely bound to- 
gether by the idea. These words, which retain their identity orthographi- 
cally, phonetically lose it entirely, and merge into a single phonetic word. 
This is easily substantiated by an examination of the reaction of the tonic 
accent in such a case. It is the last pronounced syllable of the word which 
receives the accent in French. Thus: gen-’til, pe-'tit, ca-ma-'rade. But if 
these words are pronounced together, as the group: um gentil petit camarade, 
we find but one tonic accent, on the last pronounced syllable of the group. 
Thus: un-gen-til-petit-ca-ma-'rade. They have become one phonetic word. 
No wonder the uneducated Frenchman trying to spell by ear has a bad 
time of it! This, then, is our second principle: the Frenchman speaks in 
groups, phonetic words, in which the written words lose their identity. 

The next step follows logically enough. Since we are to speak in phonetic 
words, we must apply our system of syllabication to the phonetic words. 


1 It should be noted that this is in no way an exception to the principle that each syllable 
begins with a consonant. 
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The boundaries between the written words are non-existent in spoken 
French. We have only a series of vowels and consonants forming a group, 
which must be divided into syllables according to rule. It is easy to see 
then that if one written word ending in a pronounced consonant (those 
ending in a consonant plus a mute e come under this heading, for the mute 
e is non-existent phonetically) is followed by another beginning with a 
vowel, in the syllabication of the phonetic word the consonant will be pro- 
nounced in the syllable with the following vowel. This carrying-over of the 
consonant to begin a new syllable may even take place between groups, 
provided that they follow each other without any pause: J/ organise (first 
group) une autre armée (second group) [(i-lor-ga-’ni)(zy-no-trar-’me)]. 

This phenomenon of liaison, purely phonetic and entirely unconscious 
in the speech of a Frenchman, must be studied consciously by the foreigner. 
It is most shocking to the French ear when he fails to observe it. Mme 
Jeanne Vidon-Varney, in her most valuable book, Pronunciation of French, 
gives to this phenomenon the name “linking.”’ She reserves to the other 
phenomenon, the liaison based upon usage, the French term “liaison.’* 
Hence “linking” and “liaison” are not used as having synonymous mean- 
ings in her terminology; the first denotes the phonetic phenomenon whose 
origin we have just traced, and the second refers to the somewhat similar 
phenomenon governed by usage, of which we must now speak. Summing up, 
a definition of “linking” might run something like this: 

When a word ends in a pronounced consonant (phonetically speaking), 
if it be followed without a pause by another word beginning with a vowel or 
mute ‘‘h,” the consonant carries over and is pronounced with the first syllable 
of the following word. 

Perhaps the simplest way to undertake the explanation of the second 
phenomenon, “liaison,” is to contrast it with “linking.’”’ Whereas this 
latter is a natural expression of the phonetic tendency of the language, 
“liaison” is a product of usage, a development of the grammarians, and has 
little to do with phonetic trends. This is more readily understood by means 
of a comparison between the definitions of the two phenomena. Let me 
state my definition for “liaison.” 

When a word ends in an unpronounced consonant, if it be followed by 
another word beginning with a vowel or mute “‘h’? with which it is closely 
connected, sometimes this consonant is sounded and is pronounced with the 
first syllable of the following word. Certain consonants change their sound 
when used in this manner (most common are “‘s” and ‘x,’ becoming [z] 
and “d,” becoming [t]). For example: les grands enfants [le-gra-za-'fa]; 
un heureux animal [-noe-rg-za-ni-’mal]. 


? First experimental edition, Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1933. 

3 Heretofore I have used the word liaison in a general sense, embracing both the phe- 
nomena in question. Now I shall adopt the terminology of Mme Varney, “liaison”’ referring 
only to the phenomenon governed by usage, and “‘linking”’ designating the phonetic phenome- 
non. 
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The differences between “linking” and “liaison” are now quite appar- 
ent. In the case of “linking” we are dealing with a consonant which is 
normally sounded in the isolated word, and which, due to the phonetic 
peculiarities of the language, is always carried over to the next word when 
that word begins with a vowel or a mute “h” (unless a pause intervenes), 
But in the case of “‘liaison,” the consonant is silent in the isolated word, and 
sometimes we deliberately cause it to be sounded, not because it is a pho- 
netic tendency, but because we must conform to usage, to a set of rules 
governing what is considered to be good form in speech. 

The idea that “‘liaison,”’ this sounding of an ordinarily silent consonant, 
is intended to prevent the meeting of two vowel sounds, which would be 
contrary to the trend of the French language, is entirely erroneous. The 
French language is full of such meetings (hiatus). There could be no better 
example than that given by Mme Varney, Papa a 4 aller 4 Paris—not 
very dignified French perhaps, but to the point. And one can find hundreds 
of cases where good usage prohibits a “‘liaison’”’ even though its use would 
avoid just such a meeting: for example, Le chat a mangé. 

When once the difference between ‘“‘linking” and ‘“‘liaison”’ has been 
clearly established, it would seem that all that remains to be done is to 
learn a set of rules governing the use of “liaison,” for “linking” obviously 
is no longer a problem. It always takes place. In beginning classes that is 
just what should be done. A simple set of rules governing the most common 
cases of obligatory and prohibited “‘liaisons” should be given the students, 
which they may apply right from the start as the various cases present 
themselves in the exercises on pronunciation. I do not believe in waiting; 
for obviously, when the student arrives at a stage where he is sufficiently 
proficient in the language to make an attempt at conversation, it is no 
longer a question of applying rules. The “liaisons” must be a matter of 
habit. 

Although it would be inviting disaster to proceed farther than this with 
the matter of ‘“‘liaison’” in beginning classes, nevertheless the teacher 
should bear in mind that he is arbitrarily simplifying the question, which 
is in reality extremely complex. It is impossible to establish a compre- 
hensive and exact set of rules for “liaison,” because the usage changes, 
varying in accordance with the “milieu.” Thus a professor delivering a 
lecture at the Sorbonne will make “liaisons” which he will certainly avoid 
in a familiar conversation with his friends. Due to the different ‘‘milieu” 
these same “‘liaisons’”’ would cause his speech to sound pompous and forced. 
A mother speaking to her children will not observe “‘liaisons’’ which she 
must make in more or less formal society if her speech is not to be labelled 
as ‘‘populaire.”” An educated Frenchman will vary his “liaisons” uncon- 
sciously, influenced by the various “‘milieux” in which he may find himself. 


4 I believe this idea arises from a confusion of hiatus and diphthongs. There are, in fact, 
no diphthongs in French. 
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In speaking of this Professor Pierre Fouché said,° ‘“C’est beaucoup plus 
compliqué, mais simplifions. Mettons qu’il n’y a que quatre étages diffé- 
rents dans la prononciation d’un homme de bon état.” 

However, even if we simplify it to this extent, the subject is still far 
too complex to be studied by a foreigner with a practical end in view. It 
). seems to me that the treatment of the subject by Mme Varney affords the 
best practical solution. She deals with only one of the “étages” of pro- 


“a nunciation, that one which might be known as “conversation soignée.” 
™ She then divides the “liaisons” into three groups: obligatory, prohibited, 

and optional. The foreigner who masters the first two groups can be sure of 
4 always being in correct form, as the optional “liaisons” take care of them- 
selves. (Strictly speaking, he may at times be slightly stiff in his speech 


when the “milieu” is of a popular nature.) 
° For my beginning classes I chose from the obligatory and prohibited 


at roups a few of the most common cases, with the idea that the list could 
group 
easily be supplemented later as occasion demanded. My selections were: 
OBLIGATORY 
n Articles, definite or indefinite, before noun, pronoun or adjective. 
- Adjectives, before noun or another adjective. 
y ; Conjunctive pronouns, before the verb. 
iS Verbs, before subject pronouns in interrogation. 
n Etre, avoir, as auxiliaries in the third person, before past participle. 
5, Adverbs in -ment 
, fore th h ify. 
t wis, tout, fort \ before the word they modify 
5 Conjunction quand, before following word. 
y Comment in the one expression, Comment allez-vous? 
O 
f PROHIBITED 


Pronoun subject, third person, interrogative form, with following word. 
h Subject, noun or pronoun (except conjunctive pronouns), with verb. 
T Singular noun, with following adjective. 
h Any noun ending in a nasal vowel, with following word. 
- ; et, and following word. 
, 1 With aspirate “h.” 
a With oui. 


” Numerous examples facilitate comprehension and retention of the rules. 


| I should like to acknowledge my indebtedness for many of my ideas 
e and much of my material on this subject to M. Pierre Fouché and Mme 
d Jeanne Vidon-Varney, whose courses I was privileged to attend at Colum- 
bia University, Summer of 1935. 





5 In his course, Evolution de la Prononciation Francaise, at Columbia University, Summer 
of 1935. 









Modern Trends in the German Language 


GEORGE WILLIAM RADIMERSKY 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


(Author’s summary.—Two different trends are noticeable in present-day German: an “exter- 
nal’’ change, represented by (1) replacement of foreign words, (2) introduction of foreign 
words, and (3) new formations from technical abbreviations; and an “internal,” or organic, 
change, represented by (1) simplification of spelling, (2) contraction of certain common com- 
pounds, and (3) grammatical changes in verbs.) 


HE same forces which made themselves felt so actively in the for- 

mation of the German language in early historic times seem to be 
active even today. Among these forces, which include such phenomena as 
the formation of new words, the borrowing of words from languages and 
dialects spoken by neighboring tribes or natives, the formation of words 
into compounds, changes of spelling and others, I should like to touch 
briefly on a few only. Of course, it is quite impossible to treat them ade- 
quately, as almost every one of them constitutes a separate field of study. 
However, it may be possible to gain a clearer view of these modern tend- 
encies by pointing out cases of each. Moreover, one ought to bear in mind 
that the growth of the German language, like that of other languages, has 
been influenced considerably by the extensive accumulation of knowledge, 
especially during the last hundred years, and more so by the far-reaching 
changes of a sociological and scientific nature which have taken place since 
the Great War. Observations touching this contemporary phase of lan- 
guage are necessarily gleaned from the most diverse sources. They are, 
therefore, rather indicative than conclusive of definite trends. 

I should like to present very briefly six possible phases of development. 
These again may be divided into two groups, one of which represents ex- 
ternal influences and includes: (1) late replacement of foreign words by 
native elements; (2) the introduction of foreign words owing to the develop- 
ment of new phases of life; and (3) new formations and alphabetical ab- 
breviations as a result of our modern techniques. The second group repre- 
sents internal or native trends of development represented by: (1) sim- 
plification of spelling; (2) the contraction of compounded words, especially 
adverbs; and (3) changes of a grammatical nature in verbs. 

Of course, the replacement of foreign words by native elements is a 
process which is more or less periodic in nature, and which is common to 
other languages as well as German. It seems always to be a healthy reaction 
against the imposition of a foreign culture, as indicated by the age of Mal- 
herbe in France and the age following somewhat belatedly that of Frederick 
the Great in Prussia. The reaction caused by the World War was another. 
For instance, we still recall the universal use of the greeting ‘‘adieu” in 
Germany. Within a very brief time it was replaced by ‘‘Auf Wiedersehen.” 
The word “trottoir” gave way just as quickly to “der Biirgersteig.”” While 
the designation “das Bureau” has maintained its position even into our 
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own day, perhaps because of its intimate use in the field of business, its 
German translation ‘das Geschaftszimmer” appears beside it more fre- 
quently every year. The noun “die Armee” was universally and effectively 
replaced by ‘“‘die Wehrmacht,” and “das Auto” gave way to “der Kraft- 
wagen.” “Das Aluminium” became “das Leichtmetall,” a word which also 
is applied to all light-weight metal-alloys. The world of sport relinquished 
the word “der Diskus” and uses now “die Wurfscheibe.”’ Equally, the first 
component in “die Rekordleistung” was changed to “Spitze”; the word 
now reads “‘die Spitzenleistung.” “‘Der Steilanstieg’”! is a new word mean- 
ing a sharp incline, perhaps a natural or artificial obstruction on a race- 
course; and scarcely had the word “das Radio’’ begun to enjoy general 
popularity when—and that is today—its German counterpart “der Rund- 
funk” appeared, the present wide use of which bids fair to replace “‘das 
Radio”’ altogether. Undoubtedly such replacements are being carried on 
not only with the active encouragement of the present German govern- 
ment but because of a certain amount of pressure exerted by it. 

A tendency which seemingly is diametrically opposed to this indicated 
purification is the acceptance of new foreign words, especially in the field 
of sport. Sports, as we know them, were quite unknown to the Germans 
until after the Great War when, in their efforts to find new sources of na- 
tional life and vigor, they became interested in our type of sports, which 
have now been adopted by them to a large extent. So the words “der 
Sport” itself and its derivatives “der Sportler” and “sportlich” were 
taken bodily from English. Because of the present eagerness of Germany 
to enter into as many new avenues of sport as possible, one may perhaps 
assume that the recent Olympic Games may leave a more than temporary 
impression on the German language. At least the Winter Olympics intro- 
duced and popularized such words as: “der Bob,” “der Start,” ‘das 
Training,” “‘starten,’”’ “stoppen,”’ and many others.? However, at the same 
time, we may soon expect to be faced with their German equivalents. 
The newspaper-world has furnished “der Reporter,” and the film-industry 
gave its own interpretation to the word ‘die Sensation.” 

The question arises, of course, whether these points of evidence may be 
interpreted as representing definite and clear-cut tendencies in the develop- 
ment of German. I may refer to the extraordinarily heavy inroads which 
the various sciences and their techniques have made into our modes of 
living, and to the positive efforts that are being made in Germany now in 
the direction of racial purification. 

A particularly interesting phenomenon is the appearance of an un- 
commonly large number of abbreviations and new formations of words 
made from such abbreviations. No doubt the thorough reorganization of 
all phases of national life, which accompanied the era of reconstruction 


1 Words pertaining to sport from Berliner Illustrierte Zeitung. 
2 Berliner Illustrierte Zeitung. 
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since the Great War, is responsible for it. It is almost impossible to compile 
a complete list of such abbreviations. For our purposes they are important 
only where they lead to the formation of accepted words. So, for instance, 
“"N.S.D.A.P.,’ or “S.A.,’4 or “R.D.V.,’® or the great multitude of others 
which parallel our “T.V.A.” or “C.C.C.” or “A.A.A.” constitute certainly 
an element in language which will last as long as the social causes and re- 
medial administrative measures taken will last. At the most they will cast 
a short shadow of memory beyond. When, however, “H.A.P.A.G.,”’ or “Ge. 
Sta. Po.,” or “NAZI” are fused into ‘“Hapag,” or “Gestapo,” or ‘‘Nazi,”’ 
or others into “Apo” and “Schupo,” we have before our attention at least 
the first step towards a genuinely new word-form. And this phenomenon 
deserves our attention. For once, it constitutes a conscious attempt to re- 
duce unwieldy language into quickly comprehensible symbols; and, fur- 
thermore, it interprets these symbols in terms of a name applied to new 
institutions. 

The second group of changes is far more important than that indicated 
above. In the first instance, these changes grow directly out of the language 
itself and are, therefore, much more representative of the living language. 
Moreover, their development extends over a long period, partly even over 
entire eras, and are, therefore, truly representative of the internal develop- 
ment of modern German. To be sure, several of the cases mentioned below 
made their appearance as such some time in the past. Certain ones still 
have double forms today. Such a case we have in the simplification of spell- 
ing of the word “‘die Phantasie”’ and its derivatives, in which the “ph” has 
been simplified to an “‘f.”’ In other cases the change has been carried through 
to completion. Thus, for instance, the “h’’ was dropped from the “th” 
combination; in comparatively recent novels and other types of literature 
this change has appeared in such words as: “die Tat,” “‘das Tal,” ‘der 
Taler,” ‘der Tee,” ‘‘der Tau,” “der Ton,” ‘“‘das Tor,” “tun,” etc. The two- 
syllable ‘“‘der Zimmet”’ became the monosyllable “der Zimt.” ‘“Etwas”’ has 
its accepted shorter form of “was.” In cases where ease of pronunciation 
permits it, the second singular, present active “‘es’’ of the ending, as in ‘“‘du 
sitz(es)t,” has been dropped. Many other verbs with an “‘s” or “‘ss’’-stem 
show the same abbreviation, as: ‘“‘du lies(es)t” and “du hass(es)t.’’ (In the 
latter case “ss” becomes “sz.’’) Not long ago the correct forms were the 
fully grammatical ones. The same change is observed in the voluntary use 
of the second plural ending, ‘‘(e)t,’”’ or in the optional masculine and neuter 
dative “‘e,” as: “ihr geb(e)t”’ and “dem Baum(e),” “dem Haus(e).’”’ We 
know, moreover, that certain verbs change their infinitive ‘‘e’”’-stem into 
“i” or “‘ie,”’ depending on the length of pronunciation. And yet the verb 
“geben” furnishes us now with the forms “du gibst,”’ “er gibt,” both with 


3 National Sozialistische Deutsche Arbeiter Partei. 
4 Sturm Abteilung. 
5 Reichsbahnzentrale fiir den deutschen Reiseverkehr. 
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long ‘‘i’’-sounds. These uses point already in the direction of systematic 
changes affecting not only words, but whole classes of words and definite 
cases. 

Another systematic change is seen in the contraction of the compounds 
of “da,” “her,” and “hin” with prepositions into adverbs, as follows: 


Form I Form II Form III 
an daran dran 
auf darauf drauf 
in darin drin 
iiber dariiber driiber 
unter darunter drunter 
aus daraus draus 
um darum drum 


The particle “her” results in the same contractions except that in forms IT, 
III “her” and “in” give “herein” and “rein.”’ To be sure, the use of the 
monosyllable adverbs under form III is not strictly correct; however, it has 
found general acceptance in the German language today. Still further re- 
moved from a high degree of correct speech are combinations with the 
particle “hin,” which results again in “hinein” under form II, and makes 
possible only the combinations of “nauf,” “nunter,” and “naus” under 
form III. These are already relegated to the sphere of dialectic German, as 
the Silesian dialects, for instance, which contain these forms. The contrac- 
tions of “‘das’”’ with “an,” “‘auf,” “hinter,” “in,” “iiber,” “vor,” “durch,” 
“fir,” “gegen” and “um” into “ans,” Rig etc. are well known; likewise 
those of “dem” with “an,” “hinter,” “in,” “‘iiber,”’ “unter,” “vor,” “bei” 
and “‘zu’”’ into “‘am,”’ “heteee,” etc. The same may be said of the contrac- 
tion of the nominative and accusative “dieses” to “‘dies.”’ 

Equally as interesting as these observations are others regarding the 
verbs, when classified under regular or weak, and irregular or strong verbs. 
A survey or more than 210 verbs® yields fifteen with double forms in the 
simple past and the past participle. Eight of them—‘‘backen,” “‘diinken,”’ 
“gleiszen,”’ “melken,” “senden,” “wenden,” “fragen,” “laden’’—seem to 
move definitely in the direction of the weak or regular class. Their Ablaut 
in the simple past—“‘buk,” “‘daiuchte” or “‘deuchte,” “glisz,’’ ‘“molk,” 
“sandte,” “wandte,” “frug, ”and “lud’’—has given way quite commonly to 
the regular simple past formations. Only ‘“‘backen” and “laden” retain the 
strong past participle ending -‘‘en.” “Senden” and “‘wenden”’ both have 
irregular forms in the simple past and the past participle; however, the 
regular or weak forms are now commonly used. Three others—“hauen,” 
“kiesen,”’ “‘preisen””—seem to move in the opposite direction, that is from 
regular to irregular forms; “hieb,” ‘“‘kor, and “pries” are more frequently 
used than “haute,” “kieste,” or “preiste.” Four other verbs—‘‘schallen,” 


6 “New German and English Dictionary,” by Karl Breul. 
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“schnauben,” “schrauben,” and “stieben”— have both forms, equally 


commonly used: “‘schall-schallte,” “schnob-schnaubte,” “‘schrob-schraub- 
te,” ‘“‘stob-stiebte.” 

A more extensive search would, no doubt, yield others showing the 
same tendencies. The question, of course, remains whether these three 
groups represent a definite, historical development among the verbs or not. 
May I point out in this respect that a similar, almost parallel phenomenon 
exists in Gothic. A rapid survey of 251 verbs—109 irregular and 142 regu- 
lar—shows fourteen of the irregular class which are now weak or regular 
and six of the regular class which are now strong or irregular.’ ‘“‘Kneten,” 
“knien,” “knirschen,” ‘‘verkindern,” ‘‘trimpeln,” “fragen,”’ “rechen,” 
“malen,” ‘“schaben,” “wecken,” “sich geziemen’—are regular today; 
“brennen,”’ “‘wenden,” “gleichen,” “‘laden,” ‘‘erkennen,’”’ “‘wissen”’ are ir- 
regular today. Of the former class, “fragen”’ has an old form “frug”’; and, 
of the second, “laden” has also an old form “lud.”’ The verb “‘senden”’ had 
its double forms already in MHG;* “‘wenden”’ was irregular already in 
OHG.® 

It seems then, that we have a flow of verbs in both directions already 
in Gothic, and it is interesting to notice that the flow of irregular toward 
regular verbs seems to be stronger than the opposite type. It would, indeed, 
be interesting to complete such observations even in the intermediary stages 
of the development of German, i.e., OHG and MHG. 

This very brief survey and review of certain phases of change in the 
German language bears out the fact that, although it may have attained a 
high degree of development at the present time, it is far from having become 
rigid in its present form and is subject to changes which will probably not 
be completed during the present age. 


7 “Grammar of the Gothic Language,’ by J. Wright, §§302-331. 
8 “Mittelkhochdeutsche Grammatik,” by H. Paul and E. Gierlach, §169. 
9 “Historical German Grammar,” by J. Wright, §223. 














The Importance of Collateral Reading for 
Spanish Classes 


MARSHALL E. NuNN 
University of Alabama, University, Alabama 


(Author’s summary.—Because of the limited amount of time at the disposal of the average 
teacher in the classroom, collateral reading bearing on the life, literature, and customs of 
Spanish-speaking countries is largely not given the care that it should have. A careful program 
of collateral reading can be used to give the students knowledge of and interest in things 
Spanish, without interfering with the classroom work.) 


do not believe that any Spanish teacher will disagree with the idea that 

Spanish students should have as great a knowledge as possible of the 
peoples and countries of Spanish speech. Even those students who study 
the language for a year or so only should know something of the history, 
customs, and culture of Spanish America and Spain. In these days when 
every subject is being so carefully scrutinized for its social value, surely we 
should not neglect those things in the study of Spanish which make it so 
worth while for American youth today. There is no one who can deny that 
knowledge and understanding of the Spanish-speaking races is not only 
beneficial, but even essential to the students of the United States. We 
teachers of Spanish should not be backward in pointing out the great social 
value of Spanish, and having pointed it out to the public at large, we should 
strive constantly to make sure that our students obtain it. Perhaps too great 
stress has sometimes been laid on the commercial possibilities of Spanish, 
and not enough on the social side. After all, what could be more important 
than a friendly understanding of the great republics to the South of us? 

Far too often students of Spanish are taught little about the countries 
whose language they are learning. It is too often taken for granted by the 
teacher that the student will get a quickened interest in things Spanish 
and Spanish-American merely because of the fact that he is studying 
Spanish. This does not follow, and unless there is a conscious, planned effort 
on the part of the teacher to instill into his classes knowledge and interest 
in all that is Spanish or Spanish-American, students may leave his classes 
almost as ignorant of these things as when they entered them. There is 
much ignorance among all kinds of people in the United States regarding 
the peoples of Spanish speech. Spanish teachers are in duty bound to see to 
it that their students at least do not remain in this state of ignorance. 

The reason for the failure to stress such vital things in the classroom is 
not hard to find. In nearly every case it arises from a lack of time. There is 
so much to do and so little time in which to do it. The few hours at the dis- 
posal of the teacher in the classroom are often far from sufficient. Something 
must be slighted, and it is usually the study of the countries, their peoples, 
and their customs. Sometimes the teacher, of course, tries to use part of the 
class time for such study, but this time, necessarily, is not sufficient. More- 
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over, if much time is taken for this work there is not enough time left for 
the study of the language itself. 

Of late years it has come to be recognized by many teachers that the 
best possible solution to the whole problem lies in carefully worked-out 
collateral readings. Such readings give the student a thorough knowledge 
of Spanish and Spanish-American life. However, the outside readings have 
often been assigned in a desultory manner, without proper planning. The 
classroom work was naturally considered of first importance, so that this 
outside reading has been done in a haphazard manner. If it is to be suc- 
cessful, the outside work should be planned and executed just as carefully 
as that in class. All of it can be done with very little loss of classroom time. : 
Written reports, summaries, or tests can be required. If there is time, of } 
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course, oral reports and discussions would be helpful, but they could be 
limited to a few hours a term. 

There is no lack of material for such work. Histories, encyclopedias, and 
the like may be used at the beginning. There are many books dealing with 
both Spain and Spanish America which can be read later by the students. 
Most of these books are very readable, and will hold the attention of the | 
students. As an example I might mention Hudson Strode’s very fine book 
called The Pageant of Cuba. It is accurate, interesting, and full of facts 
about Cuba which every student of Spanish should know. 

Here at Alabama, because of our close proximity to Latin America, we 
feel that we should lay particular stress on Mexico, Cuba, and the other 
countries to the South of us. 

We assign our students readings first of all in encyclopedias and the like 
covering Latin-American geography, economics, and general facts. Later, 
we follow this up with books on the history of Spanish America in general. 
Other topics assigned for outside reading include past and present relation- 
ships between the United States and Latin-American countries. Another 
interesting field is the history of the early Spanish conquistadores in our 
Southern States. These readings help to bring home to the students the 
debt of the South to Spain. Other interesting topics are the Panama Canal 
and the Pan American Union. The history of the Aztecs, Mayans, and 
Incas is interesting to the students, and gives them a good idea of the 
importance of the culture of these Indian tribes. 

After we have covered the general field of Spanish America in a broad 
way to try to give the students more specific knowledge of the two countries 
which are closest to us. The people, culture, and history of Mexico and 
Cuba are stressed. For this we find an abundance of fine books written in 
English, and it is a question merely of selecting the most suitable material. 
It goes without saying that we strive always for a fair, impartial picture of 
country and people, for a distorted picture would, of course, do great harm. 

Lastly, we make a conscious effort to keep the students interested in 
and informed about current events in Spanish America. We call attention 
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to newspaper and magazine articles dealing with our Spanish-American 
neighbors. We encourage our students to listen to radio programs from any 
Spanish-American or Spanish station. We utilize our own Spanish-speaking 
students, of whom we have a comparatively large number, to awaken 
interest among the students in our classes and the university at large. 
We bring Spanish movies and other entertainment in Spanish to the 
campus and to the community. 

In our Spanish Club, which has been unusually successful during the 
past few years, we stress knowledge of our Spanish-American neighbors. 
Most of our programs are built around the life, history, people and customs 
of some country of Spanish speech. Once a year the Spanish Club and the 
faculty arrange a fiesta, to which the entire university is invited. These 
have been very well received not only by the students of Spanish, but by 
the university as a whole. Last Spring we sponsored a Spanish Night, 
emphasizing the Pan-American motif. 

We have found ourselves amply repaid for our efforts to strive to 
awaken and maintain interest in things Spanish and Spanish-American. 
The formal study of Spanish now means much more to our students than 
formerly. When a student has some knowledge and interest in Mexico, for 
example, his interest in Spanish also quickens, and what before was often 
meaningless becomes meaningful. 































Doctor's Degrees in Modern Foreign Lan guages 
1932-33 


Compiled by Henry GRraTTAN DOYLE 
Managing Editor, MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


OLLOWING isa list of recipients of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 

from American universities during the academic year 1932-33 with 
majors in French, German, Spanish, Italian, or related fields, together with 
dates and sources of previous degrees, fields of study, and titles of the re- 
spective theses. Degrees are not listed unless they were actually conferred 
during the academic year 1932-33.* 


Bryn Mawr CoititecE—Edna Caroline Fredrick, A.B., Mount Holyoke, 1927; A.M., 
Bryn Mawr College, 1930; (French Literature and Old French Philology): “The Plot and its 
Construction in Eighteenth-Century Criticism of French Comedy.” Edith Fishtine, A.B., 
Boston University, 1925; (Spanish, French Philology, and French Literature): “Don Juan 
Valera, The Critic.” Margaret Jeffrey, A.B., Wellesley College, 1927; A.M., Bryn Mawr 
College, 1929; (Germanic Philology, German Literature, and Old Norse): “The Discourse in 
Seven Icelandic Sagas.” Jean Gray Wright, A.B., Bryn Mawr College, 1919; A.M., University 
of Pennsylvania, 1927; (French Philology, French Literature, and Spanish): “A Study of the 
Themes of the Resurrection in the Old French Drama.” 

CotumBIA UNIVERSITY—Moses Barras, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1917; 
A.M., Columbia University, 1919; (French): “The Stage Controversy in France from Corneille 
to Rousseau.” Louise Restieaux Hawkes, A.B., Vassar College, 1924; A.M., University of 
Pennsylvania, 1927; (Italian): “Before and After Pinocchio: A Study of Italian Children’s 
Books.” Harold Llewelyn Humphreys, A.B., University of Michigan, 1916; A.M., Princeton 
University, 1922; (French): “A Study of Dates and Causes of Case-Reduction in the Old 
French Pronoun.” Alfred Iacuzzi, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1917; A.M., Colum- 
bia University, 1919; (French): “The European Vogue of Favart; The Diffusion of the Opéra- 
comique.” Percy Matenko, A.B., University of Toronto (Canada), 1924; A.M., ibid., 1925; 
(Germanic Languages): ‘‘Tieck and Solger: The Complete Correspondence.” Jean Misrahi, 
A.B., Columbia University, 1929; (French): “Le Roman des sept sages.”’ Lewis Amedeus Ondis, 
B.S., Boston University, 1926; (Romance Philology): “Phonology of the Cilentan Dialect, 
With a Word Index and Dialect Texts.” Mario Andrew Pei, A.B., College of the City of New 
York, 1925; (Romance Philology): “The Language of the Eighth-Century Texts in Northern 
France; A Study of the Original Documents in the Collection of Tardif and Other Sources.” 
George Eugene Portnoff, A.B., Kiev Gymnasium, Russia; A.M., Columbia University, 1928; 
(Spanish): “La literatura rusa en Espafia.” Laurence Hervey Skinner, A.B., University of 
Florida, 1919; A.M., Ohio State University, 1928; (French): “Collin d’Harleville, Dramatist, 
1755-1806.” Sadie Edith Trachman, A.B., Hunter College, 1921; A.M., Columbia University, 
1922; (Spanish): ““Cervantes’ Women of Literary Tradition.’’ George Leonard Trager, Litt.B., 
Rutgers University, 1926; A.M., Columbia University, 1929; (Romance Philology): “The 
Use of the Latin Demonstratives (especially ille and ipse) up to 600 A.D., as the Source of the 
Romance Article.”” Moses Isaac Zwick, B.S., Columbia University, 1925; A.M., ibid., 1926; 


* This list is published as a result of numerous requests that existing gaps in the annual 
lists of Ph.D. degrees, published by the Modern Language Journal for many years and re- 
sumed in 1934-35, be filled. As opportunity permits the corresponding list for 1933-34 will 
be published, completing the series from 1921-22 to date. 

It is hoped that this list is correct and complete, but the Journal will be glad to publish 
additions and corrections. Address the Managing Editor. 
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(Germanic Languages): “Berthold Auerbachs sozialpolitischer und ethischer Liberalismus.” 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY—Boyd Ross Ewing, Jr., A.B., Lehigh University, 1920; A.M., 
ibid., 1925; A.M., Princeton University, 1927; (Spanish Literature, Spanish Language, French 
Literature) : “El villano gran senor y gran Tamorlén de Persia, by Rojas, Villanueva, and Roa.” 
Pierce Edgar Woolsey, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan University; A.M., ibid., 1923; (French Literature, 
French Philology, Latin): ‘““Greek and Latin Influence in the Work of Anatole France.” 

HarvarD UNIvErsity—Gifford Davis, A.B., Bowdoin College, 1927; A.M., Harvard 
University, 1928; (Romance Philology): ‘Evidences of an Incipient Sentiment of Nationality 
in Medieval Castilian Literature.” Carl Leonard Johnson, A.B., University of Iowa, 1924; 
A.M., ibid., 1925; A.M., Harvard University, 1933; (Romance Philology): “Longfellow and 
France.” John Alexander Hull Keith, A.B., Haverford College, 1928; A.M., Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1930; (Romance Philology): “The Poetry of Albertet de Sestaron.” Théodore Nicol, 
A.B., Clark University, 1926; A.M., Harvard University, 1928; (Romance Philology): “The 
Historical Comedy in French Literature.” Matthias Fred Schmitz, A.M., Harvard University, 
1932; (Germanic Philology): “Der Dichter-Padagoge Gottfried Keller.” 

InpIANA UNIVERSITY—Helen Katherine Bussell, A.B., University of Illinois, 1923; A.M., 
Indiana University, 1926; (French): “Alfred Capus and the Realistic Theater.” Laurence Wil- 
liam Wylie, A.B., Indiana University, 1931; (French): ‘“‘The Versification of Francois Villon.” 

Jouns Hopkins Untversity—Karl John Richard Arndt, A.M., Washington University, 
1928; (German): “Wildenbruch’s Rudolf v. d. Wart and its Motif in German Drama.” Marion 
Frances Chevalier, A.B., Pomona College, 1924; A.M., ibid., 1925; A.M., University of South- 
ern California, 1928; (Romance Languages): “A Dramatic Adaptation of Rabelais in the 
Seventeenth Century: Les Aventures et le Mariage de Panurge (1674) by Pousset de Montau- 
ban, with a Study of his Life and Other Plays.” Gladys Dorsey, A.B., Goucher College, 1926; 
(Romance Languages): “Histoire de la Royne Berte et du Roy Pepin (MS. Berlin Staats- 
bibliothek, 130). Edited with an Introduction and Glossary.” Ralph Veeder Ehle, A.B., Johns 
Hopkins University, 1927; A.M., ibid., 1931; (German): “America Reflected in the Two 
German Periodicals: Die Deutsche Rundschau, and Die Neue Rundschau, from 1900 to 1928.” 
Francis Mahlon Hasbrouck, A.B., Johns Hopkins University, 1928; (Romance Languages): 
“Spanish and Portuguese Historical Characters in Modern French Drama before 1830.” 
Frida Ilmer, (German): ‘‘Die Gestalt des Kiinstlers bei Schnitzler.”” Edmund Erskine Miller, 
A.B., Washington Missionary College, 1922; A.M., University of Maryland, 1929; (German): 
“Zur Textgeschichte von Wielands A gathon.” Rowland Mason Myers, S.B., Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 1928; (Romance Languages): “Contribution 4 l’histoire du sentiment musical dans la 
littérature francaise de la Renaissance 4 la fin du régne de Louis XIII.” Augustus John Prahl, 
A.M., Washington University, 1928; (German): ‘“‘Gerstacker und die Probleme seiner Zeit.” 
Edna Rothholz, A.B., Goucher College, 1914; A.M., Middlebury College, 1922; (Romance 
Languages): “The Vocabulary of the Earlier Works of Chateaubriand.” 

New York UNIvErsity—V ittorio Federico Cerone, Doctor Ordinary Academician, 1925, 
Milan; (Romance Languages): ‘‘Pedagogical Principles Enunciated in the Works of Dante.” 
Ada Jane Harvey, A.B., Occidental College, 1911; A.M., University of Chicago, 1924; (Ro- 
mance Languages): ‘The Frequency of Errors in Students’ French Composition as Indicated 
by the College Entrance Board Examinations.’’ Russell Pope, A.B., Amherst College, 1913; 
A.M., Columbia University, 1916; (Romance Languages): “‘Nature in the Work of Camille 
Lemonnier.”” Edward David Warenreich, Litt.B., Rutgers University, 1919; A.M., Columbia 
University, 1923; (Romance Languages): ‘The Comedias de capa y espada of Calderén.” 

NORTHWESTERN UNIvERSITY—Edwin Heyse Dummer, A.B., Concordia Seminary, 1927; 
A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1928; (German Language and Literature): “Goethe und die 
Weimarei Hofunterhaltung.” Curt Rudolph Goedsche, A.B., Washington State College, 1930; 
A.M., Northwestern University, 1931; (German Language and Literature): “The Aspect of 
the Expanded Form in English and German.” Phares Robert Hershey, A.B., Pennsylvania 
College, 1916; A.M., Northwestern University, 1930; (Romance Languages): “Pedro de 
Vrdemalas, Comedia Famosa de Ivan Pérez de Montalvdn.” 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY—George Ellmaker Diller, A.B., Princeton University, 1926; 
(Romance Languages): “‘Les Dames des Roches: Etude sur la vie littéraire 4 Poitiers dans la 
deuxiéme moitié du XVI° siécle.” Milan Sylvanus LaDu, A.B., Western Reserve University, 
1927; A.M., ibid., 1928; (Romance Languages): “Le Voyage d’Alexandre le Grand au Paradis 
Terrestre. Edited with a Study of the Manuscript Relations and the Language.” 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY—Robert Thomas Clark, Jr., A.B., Vanderbilt University, 1927; 
A.M., ibid., 1928; (Germanic Languages) : “Herder and the Noble Savage.” Stuart Cuthbertson, 
A.B., University of Illinois, 1917; A.M., University of Colorado, 1924; (Romanic Languages— 
Spanish): “The Poetry of José M4rmol and its Sources.’’ Grace Knopp, A.B., University of 
Oregon, 1920; A.M., Stanford University, 1930; (Romanic Languages—Spanish): ‘‘The 
Motifs of the ‘Jason and Medea Myth’ in Modern Tradition. A Study of Mirchentypus 313.” 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA—Edward Eyring, A.B., University of Arizona, 1926; A.M., 
University of California, 1927; (Spanish): ‘The Uses of the Accusative a in Certain Old 
Spanish Documents.” Federico Saénchez y Escribano, A.B., University of Michigan, 1923; 
A.M., ibid., 1926; (Romance Literature): “‘Apuntes para una edicién de La Philosophia vulgar 
de Juan de Mal Lara.” 

UNIVERSITY OF Cuicaco—William Ray Ashford, A.B., Harvard University, 1917; (Ro- 
mance Languages): ““The Conception Nostre Dame of Wace: A Text with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary.” Sherman William Brown, A.B., Oberlin College, 1922; A.M., ibid., 1924; 
(Romance Languages): “La Villana de Vallecas of Tirso de Molina. An Edition with Intro- 
duction and Notes.” Edward Andrew Henry Fuchs, Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1922; 
(Germanics): “Studies in the Dresdener Heldenbuch: An Edition of Wolfdietrich K.” Dorothy 
Schons, A.B., University of Minnesota, 1912; A.M., University of Chicago, 1922; (Romance 
Languages): “‘Apuntes y documentos nuevos para la biografia de Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y 
Mendoza.” Emily Schons, A.B., University of Minnesota, 1908; A.M., University of Chicago, 
1917; (Romance Languages): ““New Material on the Dramatic Treatment of Peter the Cruel 
of Castile and the Diffusion of the Legend in France, Germany, and England.” 

University OF ILLINois—Sister Mary Camillus Byrne, R.S.M., A.B., Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1912; (German): “Chapter Division in the Early German Novel.” Edward 
Martin Mueller, A.B., University of Illinois, 1929; A.M., ibid., 1931; (German): “A Study of 
the Use of Invective in the Writings of Martin Luther.”’ Donald Farnham Munro, B.S., Acadia 
University, 1926; A.M., ibid., 1927; (German): ‘‘Nature-Feeling in Modern German Poetry.” 
William Ildephonse Schreiber, A.B., Conception College, 1926; A.M., University of Wisconsin, 
1929; (German): “The Social Elements of the Humanistic School Dialogues of the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries.” 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa—Armen Kalfayan, B.S., Robert College, Turkey, 1915; 
A.M., State University of Iowa, 1926; (French; European History): “‘The United States of 
America and Post-War French Literature.’’ Marguirette M. Struble, A.B., State University 
of Iowa, 1922; A.M., ibid., 1928; (French, Latin, Education): “The Construction of French 
Reading Material for Second-Year High School.” 

Unrversity oF Micu1GaN—Albert van Eerden, A.B., University of Michigan, 1927; 
A.M., ibid., 1928; (Germanic Languages and Literatures): ‘“‘A Description of the Parzival 
Manuscript G o Found in Codex Germanicus 6 of the Hamburg Library.” 

University OF NortH Carotina—José Miguel Gallardo, A.B., Park College, 1922; 
A.M., Pennsylvania State College, 1926; (Spanish) : “‘The Individuality of Baltasar Gracidn.” 
Robert White Linker, A.B., University of North Carolina, 1925; A.M., ibid., 1928; (French): 
“La Chevalerie de Ogier de Danemarche (Lines 1-6000), A Critical Edition with Notes, Vari- 
ants, and Glossary.” William Milton McLeod, A.B., Wofford College, 1921; A.M., University 
of North Carolina, 1930; (French): “The Consaus d’amours and the Poissance d’amours of 
Richard de Fournival.” Archibald Kenneth Shields, A.B., Millsaps College, 1927; A.M., Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1930; (Spanish): “The Madrid Stage, 1820-1833.” 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA—Francis Joseph Cummings, A.B., University of Dela- 
ware, 1925; A.M., University of Pennsylvania, 1926; (Romanics): ‘“‘Caesar’s Vocabulary as 
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Reflected in French.” Moses Joseph Fruchter, B.S. in Ed., Temple University, 1927; A.M., 
University of Pennsylvania, 1928; (Germanics): ‘The Social Dialectics in Georg Kaiser’s 
Dramatic Works.” Eunice Joiner Gates, A.B., Southwestern University, 1921; A.M., ibid., 
1924; A.M., University of Michigan, 1927; (Romanics): “The Metaphors of Luis de Géngora.” 
Edwin Kenneth Miles, A.B., Lawrence College, 1929; A.M., Northwestern University, 1930; 
(Germanics): ‘The Strong Verb in Schottel’s Ausfihrliche Arbeit von der Teutschen Haubt- 
Sprache.” Louisette Eugénie Reichenburg, B.s-L., University of Nancy, 1926; B.S. in Ed., 
University of Pennsylvania, 1928; A.M., zbid., 1930; (Romanics): ‘Contribution to the His- 
tory of the Querelle des Bouffons. The Pamphlet War over Grimm’s Petit Prophéte and Rous- 
seau’s Lettre sur la musique francaise.” C. R. Walther Thomas, A.M., University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1931; (Germanics): “Konrad Niess, ein deutscher Dichter in America.” 

UNIVERSITY OF PitTtsBURGH—Robert Martin Crausaz, A.B., Ohio Northern University, 
1924; A.M., ibid., 1929; (French): “Race-Consciousness in the French-Canadian Novel.’ 
Conrad Hoffman, A.B., Trinity College, 1913; A.M., Catholic University of America, 1928; 
A.M., Northwestern University, 1930; (French): ‘““Types of Abnormality in the Novels of 
Georges Duhamel.” 

UnIverSITY OF Toronto—Victoria Elizabeth Wilhelmine Mueller, A.B., University of 
Toronto, 1928; A.M., ibid., 1929; (German): “‘An Analysis of the Problems in the Work of 
Hermann Stehr.” 

UnIversITY OF WisconsiIn—Ethel M. Granger Bennett, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 
1929; (French and Italian): “Contemporary Life and Events in Corneille’s Tragedies.” Robert 
Foster Bradley, Jr., A.M., University of South Carolina, 1914; (French and Spanish): “Ernest 
Feydeau, His Life and Work.” Arthur Lorenzo Davis, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1926; 
(German and History): ‘‘Fontane as a Critic of German Political Life.” Godfrey Max Ehrlich, 
A.M., University of Chicago, 1930; (German and French Literature): ‘“Franzésische Uber- 
setzungen als Kommentare fiir Eklarungsbediirftige Stellen in Goethes Faust.” Oliver Howard 
Hauptman, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1927; (Spanish and French): “An Edition of the 
Translation of the Bible (Leviticus and Numbers) with Vocabulary, from the Escorial Manu- 
script I. J. 4.”” Harold Stein Jantz, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1930; (German and Com- 
parative Literature): ‘Generation as a Periodizing Factor in the History of Literature.’ Rolf 
Egmont Percival King, A.M., University of Rochester, 1928; (German and History): “The 
Figure of Luther in German Dramas and Novels of the Nineteenth Century.” J. Proctor Knott, 
A.M., Princeton University, 1914; (French and Comparative Literature) : ““The Legal Charac- 
ter in French Drama.” Otto Proteus Kraus, A.M., University of California, 1930; (German and 
Philosophy): “Goethe im Urteil Frankreichs.” Selina Meyer, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 
1929; (German and Art History): ‘“Metaphor as a Means of Characterization in the Works 
of Friedrich Hebbel.” Helen Londora Pohle, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1923; (French, 
Spanish, and Italian): ‘“The Judgment of Critics upon Moliére’s Misanthrope as a Measure 
of his Skill as a Painter of Character.’”’ Ralph Philip Rosenberg, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 
1928; (German and French): “George Sand in Germany, 1832-1848: The Attitude towards 
her as a Woman and a Novelist.”’ Catherine Margret Staudt, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 
1928; (French and Spanish): ‘The Peasant in the French Theater of the Eighteenth Century.” 
W Senn Elery Wilmarth, A.M. » Cemonaniiy of Wisconsin, 1930; (French and Spanish): ‘The 
Literary Criticism of Sricane Pasquier.” 





Report of the Annual Meeting of the 
National Federation 


CHARLES W. FRENCH 
Secretary-Treasurer 


HE Drake Hotel in Chicago was the meeting-place of the Executive 

Committee of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
for its twenty-fourth annual gathering on December 28, 1937. Miss Lilly 
Lindquist, President of the Federation, called the meeting to order at two 
o’clock. The roll-call by the Secretary showed that all delegates representing 
the affiliated associations of the Federation were in attendance. The Busi- 
ness Manager of the Journal, Mr. Shield, presented his annual report, which 
showed a net profit from operation slightly under that of last year. Pro- 
fessor French read his report as Secretary, following this by the Treasurer’s 
report showing the financial status of the Federation. Careful budgeting 
of our expenditures throughout the year resulted in a saving of about $65 
over last year’s outlay. An Auditing Committee, consisting of Professors 
Beardsley and Fitz-Gerald, was appointed by the chair. It was voted to 
accept the reports of the Business Manager and the Treasurer subject to 
verification by this committee. 

The first item under the head of old business was a report of the New 
Orleans meeting held under our auspices in February, 1937, in conjunction 
with the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, now known as the American Association of School Administrators. 
Miss Lindquist, chairman of our committee in charge of this meeting, gave 
an excellent account of the gathering, which was well attended. She stressed 
the great need for such a meeting in order to reach superintendents and 
others charged with the responsibility for keeping or rejecting the modern 
foreign languages in high-school curricula. These administrators must be 
enlightened as to the necessity for and educational value of modern foreign 
language teaching in our schools. Miss Lindquist reported also on a very 
successful meeting held in Detroit last July in connection with the annual 
summer meeting of the National Education Association. 

Professor Beardsley reported for his committee, which has been study- 
ing ways and means of collecting in a uniform way the subscriptions to the 
Journal. He moved that this committee be merged with that of Professor 
Fitz-Gerald, which has been investigating the question of membership in 
the National Federation, as the work of these two committees is closely 
related. It was so voted. The new committee consists, therefore, of Professor 
Fitz-Gerald (Chairman), Professor Beardsley, Miss Lindquist, Mr. Blancké 
(replacing Professor Rockwell), and the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Professor Fitz-Gerald offered the following motion in the best interests 
of the Federation: Moved, that a uniform price of $2.00 be set to all in- 
dividual subscribers (not including libraries) to the Journal, payment of 
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which shall constitute individual membership in the National Federation. 
Local and regional organizations may charge such annual dues as they see 
fit, but only those individual members of the regional groups who pay the 
$2.00 subscription to the Journal in addition to any local dues shall be 
considered members of the National Federation. This proposal shall be re- 
ferred to the five charter-member associations of the Federation for ratifica- 
tion. Further, this proposal shall not affect the present representation on 
our Executive Committee of these charter-member associations; but they 
are asked, for the good of the Federation as a whole, to divest themselves 
of the privilege hitherto enjoyed of receiving a rebate on each subscription 
to the Journal sent in by their secretaries. This action is simply bringing 
the handling of Journal subscriptions into line with the provisions of the 
By-Laws and the printed announcement on the inside front cover of the 
Journal. The above motion was unanimously approved and will be referred 
for action to the five charter-member associations at their next meetings. 

The first subject for discussion under the head of new business was our 
meeting on March 1 next in conjunction with the American Association of 
School Administrators of the National Education Association. This meet- 
ing will be held in Atlantic City, and Mr. Pitcher is the chairman of our 
committee in charge. In addition to the $100 voted last year for this pur- 
pose and a surplus of about $30 carried over from the New Orleans meeting, 
it was felt that about $50 more would be needed to meet the expenses of 
the gathering in Atlantic City. Mr. Milwitsky felt hopeful that this amount 
might be contributed by the New Jersey State Modern Language Associa- 
tion. It was voted, however, that the Federation appropriate $50 more if 
this sum is not forthcoming from New Jersey. It was also voted that we 
underwrite the 1939 meeting with the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators to the extent of $100 to $150. It was voted to renew our mem- 
bership in the World Federation of Education Associations and in the 
Fédération Internationale des Professeurs de Langues Vivantes. 

Dean Doyle made a report on the meeting suggested by him and spon- 
sored by the Federation, which was held in Thorne Hall of Northwestern 
University on the evening of December 27. This meeting, attended by 
about one hundred persons and addressed by noted educators in our field, 
was for the purpose of arousing interest in a campaign of enlightenment 
regarding the need and value of the modern languages in our present educa- 
tional set-up. Dean Doyle informed us that the Modern Language Associa- 
tion and other groups are interested in furthering the humanities in 
education, and it was voted to make him the liaison officer between our 
Federation and other associations which are interested in this educational 
problem. It was further voted to appropriate $250 from our reserve fund 
as a contribution to a general fund to be raised by the several interested 
groups for this campaign of enlightenment. 

The next item of business was the election of officers of the Federation 
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for the ensuing year and the election for four-year terms of a Managing 
Editor and a Business Manager. Before proceeding to ballot, however, both 
the President and the Secretary-Treasurer spoke in the highest terms of 
the work of the retiring Editor, Dean Doyle. It was emphasized that his 
scholarly, broad-minded, and efficient administration during his four years 
as Managing Editor has raised the Modern Language Journal to its present 
high and enviable position of usefulness, interest, and attractiveness. We 
of the National Federation have good reason to be proud of our Journal 
and of the splendid work of Dean Doyle. The result of the balloting was as 
follows: President, Miss Lilly Lindquist; Vice-President, Mr. Stephen L. 
Pitcher; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Charles W. French; Editor of the 
Journal, Professor Edwin H. Zeydel; Business Manager of the Journal, Mr. 
Ferdinand F. DiBartolo. At this juncture the Auditing Committee reported 
that the accounts of the Business Manager and of the Treasurer had been 
audited and found to be correct. The meeting adjourned at six o’clock. 








Correspondence 





DANGER IN OVER-SIMPLIFICATION 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


A remark of Mr. Keating’s in his article on the incompetent student 
(October, 1937 issue) struck me as worth especial comment. After speaking 
of the poor results obtained from incapable and unprepared pupils he says: 
“The situation above described is bad enough in itself, but student incom- 
petence is thrown into an even sharper relief by the fact that teaching 
techniques have been radically improved of late.” 

Is it possible that there is some correlation between improved techniques 
and poor results? Is there a point beyond which simplification is undesir- 
able? I remember as a youngster begging my father to teach me to drive 
the family car. To keep me quiet he would let me steer while he managed the 
pedals. But it wasn’t until later, when I attempted to handle wheel, pedals, 
and gears that I learned to drive. Hanging to the wheel under my father’s 
direction taught me nothing much about driving; it merely kept peace in 
the family. 

Now I would be the last to say that some simplification in language 
teaching is not only desirable but necessary. Apparently much better re- 
sults are obtained by presenting one difficulty at a time, drilling on it, and 
finally testing, than by throwing a dozen entirely new constructions at the 
pupil in one lesson. Beyond a certain point, however, I consider simplifica- 
tion dangerous. The aim ought to be, not to teach new forms one by one, 
but to teach the language by any means that will get results. Simplified 
examinations may be excellent for checking a pupil’s mastery of specific 
constructions, say the partitive or the subjunctive. For determining his 
knowledge of the language they are misleading, because that knowledge 
depends on his ability to use the language itself. If the grammar and vo- 
cabulary are too much simplified, even the capable pupil doesn’t learn the 
language; he learns something that may lead to real knowledge. It seems 
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that the road to learning can not satisfactorily be transformed into a 
modern four-lane highway. 
MARION LAUGHTON 
Handley High School, 
Winchester, Virginia 








e Edito rial © 





HOW MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL REVIEWS 
ARE HANDLED 


HE editorial staff of the Journal has been rather embarrassed on 

several occasions by volunteer reviewers who with commendable 
enthusiasm (which we understand) have assumed that the Journal would 
welcome their co-operation (which it does), but who have not gone through 
the necessary formality of getting our previous approval (which we perhaps 
foolishly consider prerequisite). For instance, loyal friends of an author 
once sent us some five or six laudatory reviews of a textbook almost 
simultaneously with its publication; in other cases publishers have received 
requests for review copies “for review in the Modern Language Journal” 
from prospective reviewers who have neglected to inform the Journal of 
their intentions. 

System in these matters is of course imperative. Reviews for the Journal 
are ordinarily written only by assignment. We do not solicit volunteer 
reviews. The respective Assistant Managing Editors will however be grate- 
ful for suggestions as to reviewers, and will always welcome the names and 
addresses of subscribers who would be interested in receiving review assign- 
ments. As for review copies of textbooks, the correct procedure has been 
long since established. Publishers should send review copies to the Manag- 
ing Editor, and to no one else (unless he requests it).* This insures correct 
listing under “Books Received.” After listing the book, the Managing 
Editor turns it over to the appropriate Assistant Managing Editor (i.e., for 
French, German, Italian, or Spanish) for assignment, unless he chooses to 
exercise his prerogatives and make the assignment himself. The Assistant 
Managing Editor forwards the book to the reviewer whom he selects, and 
the latter returns his completed review to the Assistant Managing Editor, 
who edits it (often) and passes it on to the Managing Editor, who gives it 
further editing (all too often) before publication. Publishers who send 
review copies intended for the Journal to anyone other than the Managing 
Editor do so at their own risk. The Journal does not review, but will list, 
books on education (unless of special application to modern foreign 
language teaching) and other subjects not obviously germane to the field 
it tries to cover. 


* Notice to this effect has long been carried on the inside front cover. 
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The following excerpts are from the “Instructions to Reviewers” issued 
early in the present Managing Editor’s incumbency: 


The Modern Language Journal is a teachers’ journal. Its reviews should therefore be 
directed primarily towards evaluation of books from the teaching standpoint, though the 
scholarly side of textbook-editing should of course not be overlooked. What is the raison d’étre 
of the book? What are its announced aims? Does it meet them? How does it differ, if at all, 
from other books of its type? These are some of the questions that the reviewer should attempt 
to answer. Reviews should be critical—in the best sense. They may be adverse, and sometimes 
ought to be, but they must always be fair, just, and courteous. Remember that the author 
is a co-worker in your field. Do not try to show how much better you could have accomplished 
his task than the author did—remember ke had the initiative to undertake it! Corrections of 
errors should be made in a spirit of helpfulness, without sarcasm or “‘wise-cracks.” 

Make your review “short and snappy”—three hundred words is usually enough space to 
say all that needs saying about the ordinary textbook. Avoid wordiness: for example, “there 
has recently been published a new French textbook entitled ‘ ’ intended for second-year 
French classes;”’ instead, say “‘ ‘ ’ is intended for second-year French classes.’”’ Do not 
repeat factual material given in the heading. Do not mention “paper, binding, and typog- 
raphy” unless they are exceptionally good or bad. Do not use hackneyed phrases, like ‘‘on the 
whole,” “long-felt want,” ‘‘welcome addition to the stock of available textbooks,” and the 
like. Cut out unnecessary adverbs and adjectives. In short, try to make your style concise, 
to say as much as possible in as few words as possible. 

Because of the printing expense involved in setting type in other languages, reviews should 
be written in English, unless special arrangements have been made with the Managing 
Editor. 

Headings of reviews should follow scrupulously the style and punctuation of the listings 
under ‘‘Books Received” in the Journal. Please give all the information indicated, and in the 
same order. Send reviews of textbooks to the Assistant Managing Editor in charge of the 
field. He will forward them to the Managing Editor. 

Please do not tie the hands of the editorial staff by agreeing to review a textbook unless 
you intend to do so within a reasonable time, ordinarily one month. Our reviews are often 
published too long after the appearance of the books discussed. If for any reason you cannot 
fulfill a promise to review a certain book by the date agreed upon, please return the book 
promptly to the appropriate Assistant Managing Editor. 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


Managing Editor 








e “What Others Say—” e 





TEACHER SELECTION* 


Ben D. Woop 
Director, Cooperative Test Service 


TESTED INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT OF 
TEACHERS-IN-TRAINING 


THE available test evidence, as far as it is known to the writer, is generally consistent in in- 
dicating that students in teacher-training institutions, as a group, are inferior to students in 
liberal arts colleges in those abilities and achievements measured by the tests which have been 


* Reprinted (excerpts) from the Educational Record, vol. 17, no. 3 (July, 1936). 
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used in large-scale testing programs. The Pennsylvania Study of the Carnegie Foundation, 
which was the first large-scale project affording comparisons between teacher-training and 
liberal arts colleges, shows that the students in teacher-training schools and in university 
departments of education are substantially lower than comparable liberal arts students in the 
scores which they secure on nearly all tests, including tests of intelligence, English, mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, natural science, and social science. These indications are based on 
adequate samplings for the state of Pennsylvania, since nearly all students in the respective 
groups took the 1928 tests, and more than half took the tests in 1930 and 1932. In these two 
latter years, 1930 and 1932, comparable tests were given to students as sophomores in 1930 
and to the same students as seniors in 1932. The growth in the functions measured by the 
tests was generally less for teacher-training than for liberal arts students. 

One of the outgrowths of the Carnegie Foundation’s study in Pennsylvania! was the 
inauguration of the nation-wide college sophomore testing programs conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Educational Testing of the American Council on Education. The numbers of col- 
leges participating have varied from roughly one hundred to one hundred and fifty, about forty 
states being represented each year; but not more than a dozen to twenty of the participating 
institutions in any one year have been primarily teacher-training institutions. This sampling 
is obviously inadequate, and the differences are mixed in direction, but the general average 
appears to be slightly in favor of the liberal arts colleges. Still more significant is the fact that 
when we compare all college sophomores from all types of institutions who say they are pre- 
paring to enter the teaching profession with sophomores from all institutions who say they are 
planning to become lawyers, doctors, or journalists, the aspiring teachers secure lower average 
scores on nearly all tests except the spelling test. 

These indications are confirmed by the results of the four annual testing programs con- 
ducted by the Teachers College Personnel Association. These programs were inaugurated in 
1931 by Dr. G. W. Frasier, president of Colorado State College of Education, and represent 
the first testing program of national scope undertaken in this country by institutions of higher 
learning. Dr. J. A. Heilman, who has written the very illuminating and able reports published 
each year by the Teachers College Personnel Association, says on page 7 of the 1934-35 report 
that the average intelligence score of entrants to teacher-training institutions is about 0.76 
of a score below the average of entrants to liberal arts colleges. These indications are based on 
returns from between 30 and 40 teachers colleges in each of the three first annual programs.” 

There are, however, two obvious weaknesses in all the comparisons summarized above. 
The first is that the samplings of institutions of both types are inadequate for valid com- 
parisons. The smallness of the numbers of teacher-training institutions that have co-operated 
in these efforts to learn something about the academic abilities and achievements of the thou- 
sands of young people on whom teacher-training resources are blindly and prodigally expended 
is perhaps a more significant commentary on the teacher-training institutions of the country 
than the apparent test inferiority of their students as compared with liberal arts college 
students. Reading the list of institutions participating in these various programs I find some 
teachers colleges that in my opinion are among the best and most promising in the country; 
but I fail to find in the list any one of a dozen institutions which have the most extensive 
publicity, and which according to their press agencies are the best in the country. Although 
several liberal arts colleges in this vicinity have participated in one or more of these programs, 


1 T gladly take advantage of this opportunity of paying deserved tribute to the institutions 
of higher learning in Pennsylvania, both professional and liberal arts, for the contributions 
they made to the study of education by their co-operation in the pioneering Pennsylvania 
Study, and by their continued work along the same lines, as evidenced by their participation 
in the programs of the Teachers College Personnel Association and otherwise. 

? Several charts presented at this point are omitted here because the charts are (or will 
soon be) available elsewhere. See Educational Record for October 1932-35, inclusive, and the 
forthcoming report of the Carnegie Foundation on the Pennsylvania Study. 
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not one teacher-training institution in greater New York has ever to my knowledge partici. 
pated in any of these programs, or done anything notable to make them more effective, or to 
direct the laudable motives back of them into more useful channels. Everyone who has studied 
education in this country knows that the teaching-personnel problem is one of the most 
crucial that confronts us today and in the near future. I cannot avoid the conclusion that it is 
a serious danger signal that, in the face of this fact, some of our leading teacher-training in- 
stitutions are both silent and inactive, except for efforts in some quarters to revert to stringent 
unit and credit requirements, and to increase the “time service” of students—twenty years 
after the fallacies of such irrelevancies have been exposed, and several years after some of our 
most conservative liberal arts colleges have begun to lessen the grip of such penological devices 
by considering evidence of individual power and achievement rather than mere conformity 
to ritualistic time schedules and the amassing of prescribed units and credits.* 

The second weakness in the comparisons made above is that they are invidious in nature 
and irrelevant to the real issue of selecting and training appropriate personnel for our schools. 
No one can find comfort or discomfort in these comparisons unless he is motivated by institu- 
tional rather than education welfare interests. It is an open secret that one of the conflicts 
involved in this problem is between institutional survival and the maintenance of professional 
standards. 

I have no inclination to over-simplify the problem, nor doI wish to appear over-optimistic; 
but it appears to me that this conflict is at least partly fictitious, and to that extent amenable 
to a constructive solution. We may have large enrollments of heterogeneous masses of students, 
and at the same time observe some modicum of decent profession! standards, if we will only 
recognize openly the fact and the educational implications of the heterogeneity of the student 
bodies in both types of institutions, and provide for their differential needs and abilities in such 
a way as to do something useful for all types of students. Those who are of professional caliber 
can be identified more accurately than at present, and can be given appropriate professional 
training, while those not suited by ability or personality can be helped to formulate and 
achieve educational and vocational goals which are appropriate to their individual abilities, 
interests, and needs. But this worthy and socially desirable aim cannot be promoted by blanket 
prescriptions of minutely defined units, credits, and time service for heterogeneous masses of 
students. 

All available evidence indicates that both liberal arts and teachers colleges are populated 
by extremely heterogeneous masses of students. This variability persists through the four 
classes and is approximately as great in the senior classes as in the freshman classes. In all 
classes in nearly all colleges of both types there are some students who are below the average 
of the ninth-grade classes in good secondary schools. In some colleges of both types, half or 
more of the sophomores are below the ninth-grade average in test-intelligence and in English 
usage and vocabulary, as well as in the other types of achievement measured by the tests used. 
Many of these students are literate only in the legal sense of the word, and their presence in 
professional educational classes is inexcusable from any viewpoint that is consistent with 
professional integrity as opposed to institutional loyalty. The presence of such academically 
low types of students is educationally and socially defensible only in those institutions that 
can and will make provisions which are appropriate to their pupils’ limited academic abilities 
and interests, and which will help their pupils formulate and achieve goals which are appro- 
priate to them as individuals. In this connection it would be interesting and genuinely signifi- 
cant to compare liberal arts and teachers colleges on the basis of the provisions they have 
made for the study and guidance of their pupils as individuals. So far as I know of my own 
knowledge, there is only one teacher-training institution in this country that keeps cumulative 
records on its pupils as extensive as the minimum recommended by the Personnel Committee 


3 In this connection it is interesting to consider the recent remark of a professor of psy- 
chology in a middle western teachers college: that teachers colleges were among the first in 
this country to advocate individualized education and they are among the last to try to 
practice it. 
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of the American Council on Education in its 1928 report. There are doubtless many others 
that have this minimum provision, and I hope a few that have a more adequate guidance 
system; but my impression is that in most colleges of both types the records do not go beyond 
the course grades and their correlative meaningless credits and fractional unit summations. 

Reverting to the comparisons between liberal arts and teachers colleges, it seems to me 
that heterogeneity of student bodies in the former might be more defensible than in the latter. 
The liberal arts colleges that are equipped, as some of our junior colleges are, to provide dif- 
ferential curricula might have intelligence and achievement-test averages far below the 
teachers college average and still be educationally valuable if not academically respectable. 
The contribution, and hence the social value, of an institution of higher or lower education 
is not to be judged solely by the average intelligence and culture of its students, but partly at 
least by the appropriateness of what it offers to each pupil in the light of his individual abilities 
and needs. But the teacher-training institution, in so far as its strictly professional function is 
concerned, should be judged primarily, I think, on the extent to which its students lie above 
an acceptable minimum of intelligence and culture. I do not know what that minimum should 
be, but if I had to express an opinion I would say that, with rare exceptions, no student should 
be admitted to professional education classes who is at entrance to college below the present 
average of liberal arts college freshmen. Since this would exclude at least 60 per cent of pupils 
now in teacher-training institutions over the country, I ought to say that it represents an ideal 
rather than an opinion. The enforcement of this standard might exclude as many as 90 per cent 
of the students now in a few individual teacher-training schools, but there are at least a few 
teacher-training institutions in which this standard would cause negligible if any reduction in 
present enrollment. It is, of course, unnecessary to point out that no one standard would serve 
best for all grades and classifications of teachers, nor for all localities in the country. 

It may, perhaps, be desirable to remind ourselves that liberal arts colleges have made 
significant contributions to teacher training in the past, and that they are making significant 
and even indispensable contributions to our teaching personnel now. I believe they can make 
greater contributions in the future. I should deplore any regulation, or any movement, which 
directly or indirectly might tend to lessen the contributions of the liberal arts colleges to the 
teaching profession. Regardless of the motivation, I fear that any such movement or regulation 
would do more harm than good, not only to the teaching profession but to education in 
general. 


THE NEED FOR MORE SELECTIVE ADMISSION AND HIGHER GRADUA- 
TION STANDARDS IN TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The most ccnstructive suggestion which I can offer is the rather obvious one that teacher- 
training institutions should make an honest and genuine effort to raise their admission and 
graduation standards as rapidly and as high as circumstances will permit. Here I am speaking 
only of their strictly professional education classes or departments. It is not within my 
province here to discuss the merits of the question whether teacher-training institutions should 
enter the junior college field, or compete with the liberal arts colleges in providing general 
non-professional education for various types of pupils. My point is that if teacher-training 
institutions continue to admit students of non-professional caliber, they are morally bound 
to do at least two things: (1) keep them out of professional education classes, and (2) provide 
learning facilities which are appropriate to their individual abilities and needs. 

The crux of this problem is the nature and extent of the evidence on which the decision 
regarding the professional fitness or promise of each applicant for admission or candidate for 
the professional degree is based. I can find little or no reason for believing or hoping that a 
continuance of or an increase in the number of prescribed units and credits will bring us much 
hearer to a satisfactory solution. My skepticism regarding the influence of such prescriptions 
in the future is based upon my observations of their influence in the past. Prescribed units, 
credits, and time-service requirements have failed to maintain professional standards in the 
past, and they will fail in the future. 
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I am not opposed to the five-year plan of which we have heard much recently, first, be- 
cause I have not been able to learn precisely what this plan involves, and second, because such 
a plan may be desirable on other grounds. But I am fairly well convinced that a mere increase 
in the time requirement, with or without prescribed units, will not notably raise professional 
standards, but may actually prevent some very desirable types of young people from entering 
the teaching profession. We all know that many students who now fulfill all the unit and credit 
requirements and receive diplomas which are in effect teachers’ licenses, are not of professional 
caliber in intelligence or culture or personality. Incompetents who can collect four years of 
credits can collect five years of credits by precisely the same means. The fifth year will in- 
crease the burdens, financial and otherwise, of all teachers-in-training, including the best and 
most promising candidates, but will not of itself, I fear, prevent the incompetents from amass- 
ing the required number of units and credits. Whatever else may be said of the horde of semi- 
literates that now flaunt their diplomas before the credulous eyes of employer-superintendents, 
they have displayed great powers of endurance for which a fifth year would be no insurmount- 
able barrier. 

While I neither advocate nor oppose lengthening the time requirement, it is only fair to 
say that it does not seem to be wholly incompatible with procedures which in my opinion 
would definitely tend to raise professional standards. My point is that time spent in classrooms 
or elsewhere is not a good index of intelligence, culture, personality, or other professionally 
desirable qualities. The four-year, or even a three-year requirement, if properly and honestly 
administered, might give us better teachers than a five or even a six-year requirement as 
administered in the past. We all know that some students in both liberal arts and teachers 
colleges are more intelligent, more broadly cultured, and better teachers after one or two years 
of professional training, than others are or ever will be after collecting all required credits in 
a four-year course. 

What I have to propose, briefly, is that we transfer our attention from units and time 
requirements to the individual applicants and candidates. Let us remove bureaucratic book- 
keeping of time served and credits at least from the center of the stage and devote ourselves 
to an honest and continuing effort to ascertain the professional promise and qualifications of 
individual candidates regardless of credits, units, or previous conditions of servitude. 

In this type of attack on the problem some system of cumulative records, similar to but 
more extensive than that recommended by the American Council, will be an indispensable aid. 
The major aspect of such a system would be the cumulative behavior record of each student. 
The descriptive schedules devised by Dr. E. R. Smith and his P. E. A. Committee on Records 
and Reports, supplemented by or based upon a systematic anecdotal record, would help to 
reveal progressively the habits, attitudes, significant experiences, dominant interests, personal 
development, and social adjustment of individual students. 

An indispensable part of the behavior record of an individual student would be a system- 
atic and, as far as possible, graphic record of his performances on as great a variety of 
examinations, both subjective and objective, as time and resources will permit. 

It must be frankly admitted that the record system here proposed, with all that it implies 
in the re-orientation of teachers and administrators and the redistribution of their time and 
efforts, is a very large order. It may seem impossible to those of us who have fallen heir to the 
tropism of identifying professional education work with curriculum, classroom rituals, and 
credits, rather than with the learning and behavior of growing students. But it is my considered 
judgment that something of this sort is absolutely necessary. Nothing else has ever been sug- 
gested to my knowledge which has any promise of rescuing education from the morass of 
conflicts and social ambiguities in which we are laboring. 

The duty of the teacher to learn his pupils is equal or paramount to his duty to teach 
them. Learning pupils is just as prerequisite to wisely teaching them as diagnosis of patients 
is prerequisite to safe medical or surgical treatment. Teaching that is not guided by the 
ascertained abilities and needs of pupils may be and often is as harmful and inexcusable as 
malpractice in a hospital. 
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Although the plan here suggested is difficult, it is not impossible. Many schools and a few 
colleges have already approximated it in practice. The president of the one teacher-training 
institution in which I have seen the installation of the American Council Cumulative Record 
system has frequently said that his records had already paid for themselves several times, 
and would be indispensable to his administration of the college at any cost. One of the marginal, 
but very great, advantages of such a record system in a teacher-training institution is that the 
future teachers learn from their own cumulative records the values of a continuing study of 
individual pupils for their own later work as teachers. This is an especially important ad- 
vantage in view of the almost complete neglect of the individual analysis and guidance func- 
tions in our teacher-training curricula. In medical colleges about 75 per cent of the curriculum 
is designed to enable the future physician to ascertain the ailments and needs of his patients. 
In teacher-training institutions the future teachers are kept largely innocent even of an aware- 
ness of the guidance problem; hence many of them never become more than servants and 
watchdogs of whatever curriculum is dictated. 


“BRIGHT STUDENTS TAKE CARE OF THEMSELVES” 


Leta S. HoLtincsworTtH 
Columbia University, New York City 


(Condensed from The North American Review, Summer 1937) 


As a result of measurement, we are beginning to understand how we have been wasting gifted 
children. We waste their time in school and we waste their powers in the vocations. The bright 
“take care of themselves” in the sense only that they seldom become financially dependent on 
society; they cannot and do not take care of themselves in the sense that their potentialities 
are fully realized in social-economic endeavor. 

Reliable knowledge about gifted children dates from the pioneering work in mental 
measurement of Binet and Simon in 1904. Today the term “gifted child” is applied to the top 
one per cent among children, that is, those whose intelligence ranges from IQ 130 to about 
IQ 200, the topmost limit of human genius. It is upon these minds that society must depend 
for the advancement of that abstract knowledge which underlies the learned professions and 
modern finance. Therefore these children have a special and indispensable value for a civilized 
society. 

What American philanthropy needs, for the common good, is a philosophy that pities less 
the follies of the moron, and pities more the deprivations of the gifted boy or girl. What 
American education needs is a clear comprehension of the extent, nature, and origin of in- 
dividual differences in mental caliber. The need is to measure the capacity of pupils and to 
give to each in accordance with his capacity for learning and serving. 

What the gifted child needs is an education that will challenge his interest and utilize to 
the full his power of learning. At maturity he needs the chance to be assimilated into that part 
of the world’s work which he alone is capable of doing. Under present conditions there is 
assurance of neither of these things——Reprinted from Ohio Schools. 
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NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 


THE New Jersey Modern Language Association held its annual meeting on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 13, at the Seaside Hotel, Atlantic City. This was a joint meeting with the New Jersey 
Classical Association. The presiding officers were Anthony Caliandro, President of the New 
Jersey Modern Language Association, and Edward Perrine, President of the New Jersey 
Classical Association. The president’s annual report was read and accepted. In the report, 
the president suggested another regional meeting of the New Jersey Modern Language Asso- 
ciation on the first Saturday in February at State Teachers College in Montclair, New Jersey. 
The secretary, Miss Lotze, read the minutes of the Spring meeting, May 8, 1937. The minutes 
were accepted as read. The treasurer, Miss Savage, read her financial report for the year 
1937. This report was accepted. 

The Nominating Committee, composed of Miss Rhoda Lippencott, Morristown, Chair- 
man; Miss Narka Ward, Montclair; Miss A. F. Dow, Atlantic City; and Miss Gertrude Foutz, 
Westfield, nominated as officers for 1938 the following: President, Mme Germaine Cressey, 
Montclair; First Vice-President, Mr. Morris Brenman, Newark; Second Vice-President, Profes- 
sor Edmond Billetdoux, Rutgers University; Third Vice-President, Miss Dodds, Westfield; 
Third Vice-President, Mr. Petruzelli, Atlantic City; Fourth Vice-President, Miss E. Egerton, 
Plainfield; and Mr. William Milwitsky, Newark, delegate to the National Federation of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers. The secretary of the Association was instructed to cast one ballot for 
the nominees. 

Dr. Freeman gave a report on two meetings held at the Montclair State Teachers College 
—the Classical Association meeting, February 6, 1937 and the Modern Language Association 
meeting, March 17, 1937. Dr. Freeman extended an invitation to both organizations to hold 
meetings in Montclair again in 1938. It was voted to accept the invitation of the New Jersey 
State Teachers College to hold our February regional meeting in Montclair. Miss Ada F. 
Dow of Atlantic City announced the November meeting in Atlantic City of the Middle States 
Association of Modern Language Teachers and the request that a representative of our Asso- 
ciation be sent to the meeting. It was voted to appoint Miss Dow as that representative. 
There was an announcement of the fourth Annual Language Conference to be held November 
20, 1937, at New York University, Washington Square, New York City. There being no 
other business, the business meeting adjourned. 

Mr. Perrine, President of the Classical Association of New Jersey, presented the speakers. 
The first speaker, Dr. Charles A. Tonsor, Principal, Grover Cleveland High School, New York 
City, spoke on the subject: “The Present Position of Foreign Languages in the High-School 
Curriculum from an Administrator’s Point of View.” Dr. Tonsor spoke of the difference be- 
tween the administrator’s and the teacher’s points of view regarding the teaching of languages. 
After this splendid speech there was a report from the meeting of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers in Richmond, Va., by Dr. William Milwitzky of Newark. At 
this meeting one of the important questions was discussed and left to be decided this Christ- 
mas at the Chicago meeting. It concerns the Classical Association as well as the Modern 
Language Association. The question is, “What can we do to co-operate with the Classical 
Association, the Mathematics Association, and the scientific associations, against the Social 
Science trend, which threatens to drive us out”? Our representative suggested co-operation 
instead of opposition and that we learn the aims of the Social Studies group and compare them 
with ours so that we can all work and get together instead of remaining apart. Following this 
Mrs. Dorothy Caliandro, violinist; Miss Vivian Caliandro, harpist; and Miss Bessie Morgan 
Simpson, accompanist, entertained us with excellent harp, violin, and piano selections. 

The next speaker was to have been the Honorable Fiorello H. La Guardia, Mayor of the 
City of New York, but Mayor La Guardia was unable to attend because of unfavorable 
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conditions for flying to Atlantic City. In place of Mayor La Guardia our members and guests 
had the privilege of hearing Dr. A. Schoonmaker, member of the Friends’ Peace Speakers Con- 
ference of Philadelphia. Dr. Schoonmaker spoke on ‘“‘The Presentation of Peace Through the 
Culture of Foreign Languages.” Her text was, “‘Learn to love thy neighbor as thyself.” This 
text can be furthered through the study of languages. To love one’s neighbor is to understand 
one’s neighbor better. Language is the soul of a people. We are our brother’s keeper. The for- 
eign peoples are our brothers. Through languages we get to the life of the people—we can 
use this beautiful tool of language as an avenue to Peace through Education. In this path, 
language teachers are in the front ranks. After a joint luncheon of the Classical and Modern 
Language Associations, featured by enthusiastic singing of songs in Latin and the four modern 
foreign languages, the meeting came to a close. 

Erna M. Lortze, Secretary 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS GROUP 


THE annual meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts Group of the New England Modern 
Language Association was held at Simmons College, Boston, on December 4, 1937, in conjunc- 
tion with the fifty-second annual meeting of the New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The chairman, Mr. William F. Walsh of the Dorchester High School for 
Boys, presided. About two hundred were in attendance. 

The morning session consisted of group meetings, as follows: 

Irattan: Chairman, Dr. Gabriella Bosano, Chairman of the Deceit. of Italian, 
Wellesley College. Speakers: Mr. Salvatore Castiglione, Candidate for the Ph.D. in Romance 
Languages at Yale, “Le idee critiche del Bettinelli come espresse nelle Lettere Virgiliane’’; 
and Dr. Camillo Merlino, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Boston University, 
“Divagazioni linguistiche.” 

SPANISH: Chairman, Mr. Andrew R. McCormick, Head of Department of Modern For- 
eign Languages, Roxbury Memorial High School for Boys. Speakers: Mr. Michael S. Donlan, 
Head of Department of Modern Foreign Languages, Dorchester High School for Boys, “El 
problema del primer afio”; and Professor Guillermo Rivera, Harvard University, ‘‘El Niagara 
en la poesia hispanoamericana.”’ 

FRENCH (in co-operation with American Association of Teachers of French): Chairman, 
Mrs. Marjorie H. Isley, Assistant Professor of French, Wellesley College; Speakers: Mlle 
Madeleine Leliepvre, Visiting Lecturer in French, Vassar College, “‘Quelques aspects du 
probléme d’aujourd’hui’’; and Professor Louis Cons, Harvard University, “Le probléme de 
la biographie.” 

GERMAN: Chairman, Dr. H. M. Bosshard, Clark University: Speakers: Dr. Diepol 
Friedland, Brookline High School, “‘Vergleichende Anschauungen im Deutschunterricht in 
den ‘High Schools’ der Vereinigten Staaten’’; and Professor John A. Walz, Harvard University, 
“Goethe, der Patriot und der Kosmopolit.” 

Luncheon was served in the Simmons College Cafeteria, and was followed by the general 
meeting, at which Dean Jane L. Mesick of Simmons College delivered an address of welcome, 
and Professor Robert M. Gay, Director of the School of English, Simmons College, spoke on 
“Verse as Music and Metaphor.” Dr. Gay discussed the dramatic character of sounds and 
combinations of sounds, and emphasized the significance of beautiful sound-patterns, express- 
ing the hope that young people would be assisted in understanding the technique of poetry 
as an art. 

The following officers were elected: Chairman, Professor Bertha Reed Coffman, Simmons 
College; Vice-Chairman, Mr. Joseph H. Sasserno, Roxbury Latin School; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Helen L. White, Newton High School. 

BERTHA REED CoFFMAN, Secretary 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


Tue sixth annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of German took place at 
the Hotel Drake in Chicago on December 27, 1937. There was an attendance of 200 or more. 
Four highly interesting papers were presented, dealing with various phases of teacher-training 
problems. The discussions following the papers were animated and gave proof once more that 
freedom of speech about professional problems is entirely compatible with personal amiability 
and good fellowship. 

The President for the coming year is Professor Edward F. Hauch, Hamilton College, 
Clinton, New York; the Secretary for the next three years, Professor Charles M. Purin, 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Epwarp F. Haucu, Secretary 





° Notes and News ° 








BOOKLETS AND MAPS ON FRANCE 


Tue French Government Tourist Bureau now has available for free distribution the following 
documents of special interest to students and teachers: 

Map of France: 26” X26” colored map with special emphasis on those regions of particular 
interest to tourists. 

France (English edition): A 47-page booklet giving brief descriptions of French intellec- 
tual, religious and industrial centers, colonies, cuisine, sports, accompanied by excellent photo- 
graphs. 

France (French edition) : Same as above. 

Paris: A 4-page news sheet in English containing a map of the city, interesting photo- 
graphs, and useful information concerning location of museums, libraries, theatres, schools, 
and monuments in Paris. 

Spas of France (English edition): A 48-page booklet describing health resorts in different 
regions of France, with beautiful illustrations and maps. 

Protestant Travels in France (English edition): A 46-page booklet retracing four centuries 
of Protestantism in France, its history and monuments. 

Les Souvenirs Protestants en France (French edition): Same as above. 

A Guide to Jewish Monuments in France (English edition): A 48-page booklet of Jewish 
history in Paris and the provinces, its institutions and monuments. 

Les Souvenirs Israélites en France (French edition): Same as above. 

These documents can be obtained by writing to the French Government Tourist Bureau, 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


MISCELLANEA 


RECENT additions to the inexpensive but useful and attractive ‘“‘Classiques Larousse” include 
editions of de Vigny’s Chatterton, edited by Henri Maugis; Voltaire’s CZuvres Critiques et 
Poétiques, edited by Roger Petit; and an edition by André Bossuat of “extraits” entitled 
Les Chroniqueurs Frangais du Moyen Age. 

Mr. RosBEert OwEns, alumnus of the University of Missouri and former president of its 
chapter of Sigma Delta Pi, is establishing an award honoring Dr. J. Warshaw, Chairman of the 
University of Missouri Spanish Department, to be called the Owens-Warshaw Award. Mr. 
Owens will each year give a rare edition of some masterpiece of Spanish literature to the out- 
standing undergraduate enrolled in Spanish classes at the University. 
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° Reviews ° 





Casis, F. M., Switzer, R. S., AND Harrison, S. L., El mundo espanol. 
(Revision of Elementos de espanol). Two volumes. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, vol. 1, $1.56; vol. 1, 
$1.60. Text, with exercises and reading, (vol. 1) pp. 1-410, (vol. 1) 
1-412; appendix, (vol. 1) 411-427, (vol. 1) 413-443; vocabulary, (vol. 1) 
428-454, (vol. 11) 444-479; index, (vol. 1) 455-458, (vol. 11) 480-482. 


El mundo espafiol is suitable for high-school students in the first and second years of 
Spanish. The first volume is not prerequisite to the second, although its use is to be recom- 
mended. The general aim seems to be to teach grammar and reading and at the same time 
give the pupil an understanding and appreciation of Spanish life and culture. 

Volume I contains the essentials of grammar and syntax necessary for the reading and 
comprehension of fairly easy idiomatic Spanish. Each lesson begins with a reading section 
illustrating the grammar and teaching by context the new words to be learned. These sections 
are unusually interesting. They are followed by lists of the new words, without English mean- 
ings. The new grammar points are next. Whenever possible these are simplified by means of 
diagrams. Then come devices for oral and written drill. These are numerous and varied, and 
some of them are rather ingenious. The drill exercises are followed by more reading material. 

Volume 1 begins with a review of the grammar taught in volume 1. This section may 
be omitted if desired. The lessons vary in content. Some contain only grammar, others only 
reading, still others a combination of the two. In this book the grammar method is used. 
Adequate drill is provided by the same types of exercises used in the first book. Both volumes 
contain a number of general reviews and mastery tests, which should save the teacher a great 
deal of work. 

In the choice and treatment of reading material the authors have been particularly suc- 
cessful. Volume 1 contains one hundred pages of reading based on a vocabulary of 1200 words, 
and volume 11, two hundred pages based on a vocabulary of 1735 words, most of which are 
among the first 2000 words in Buchanan’s A Graded Spanish Word Book. Of the 1735 words, 
1025 occur in volume 1. The meanings of new words are given in footnotes, but meanings of 
words that are used only once are given in the text in parentheses after the respective Spanish 
words. 

The material deals with the Spanish-speaking world of the past and present, and includes 
legends, dialogues, poems, pageants, menus from Spanish restaurants, history, biography, 
songs, proverbs, and stories. They are accompanied by exercises which provide practice in 
speaking and writing Spanish. The illustrations cannot be too highly praised. There are, in 
addition, sections in English dealing with Spain and Spanish America. For pupils who wish 
to know still more there is an excellent list of books and magazines in Spanish and English. 


Guiapys M. DorsEy 
Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


WuitmarsnH, W. F. H., Complete French Course for First Examinations. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, $1.20. 
Preface, table of contents, etc., pp. v—xli; French prose extracts, 1-61; 
French verse, 63-100; sentences on grammatical points, 101-117; pas- 
sages for translation, 119-152; free composition, 153-160; grammar, 
161-248; vocabulary, 249-286; index, 286-288. 


As its name implies, this work, first published in London in 1935 and intended primarily 
for British schools, includes the materials usually dealt with in the first exam- 
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ination year in English schools. Here in America, where language teachers are bemoaning the 
fact that the modern foreign languages are losing ground, and where some of our recent texts 
reveal that editors are trying to present something which our youth may use without too 
much mental effort, it is encouraging to see that our cousins overseas are still treating the 
subject of beginning French as one worthy of diligence and accuracy. 

As indicated above, the book is divided into several sections. The prose extracts in the 
first section are largely from the works of contemporary authors. They deal with a variety of 
subjects, are interesting, and present a wide and useful vocabulary. The passages from such 
authors as Bazin, Dorgelés, and Duhamel are brief and are supplied with notes in French, 
analyses, and questions. The twenty poems in the second section are of the narrative and 
descriptive type. Here, also, the extracts are supplemented by notes and questions, in French 
and in English. Section three contains thirty exercises, whose object is “to drive home the 
grammar and train the pupil to say simple things correctly.” Each exercise is based on a part 
in the grammar section. These sentences, involving a simple vocabulary, are well chosen and 
should be excellent material for oral work. The English prose passages for translation, with 
footnotes, have heen built with the idea of reviewing and repeating common constructions 
and idioms. The vocabulary is rather wide, but not too difficuit. Here is an opportunity for 
plenty of hard, fruitful work! Section V contains helpful suggestions concerning free composi- 
tion. Several subjects for composition are given; general topics, autobiographies, dialogues, 
and letters. The grammar section is brief, yet altogether interesting and satisfactory. Gram- 
mar is taught by example rather than by rule. These examples will give the intelligent student 
plenty of clear ideas as to the workings of French grammar. Especially good are the sections 
dealing with the government of verbs and prepositions. 

The make-up of this volume is so different from that of most American texts that it is 
probable that many teachers will hesitate to adopt it. For those who are looking for a sub- 
stantial text to be used, perhaps, for grammar review this English publication is worthy of 
serious consideration. 

Gro. B. Watts 
Davidson College, 
Davidson, North Carolina 


DoyLe, HENRY GRATTAN, George Ticknor. Together with Ticknor’s “Lecture 
on the Best Methods of Teaching the Living Languages’ (Edited, with 
notes, by Henry Grattan Doyle). Washington, D. C.: The Author 
(5500 Thirty-Third Street), 1937. Paper. 37 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


George Ticknor has been generally known as the distinguished author of a History of 
Spanish Literature which is still regarded as one of the most notable works in that field. Very 
few people, however, have been at all familiar with his many other accomplishments. Dean 
Henry Grattan Doyle with his article on Ticknor and his publication of the latter’s Lecture on 
the Best Methods of Teaching the Living Languages has finally given us a much more complete 
picture of this eminent American. He has very ably treated the many-sided aspects of Tick- 
nor’s character and scholarship and has clearly shown how far in advance of most of his gen- 
eration he was, not only as an Hispanist, but also ‘as an American student in Europe, as a 
representative of the best in American culture in contact with European leaders, as one of 
our first scholars of international reputation in the modern humanities, as a progressive col- 
lege professor, as a friend of popular education, and as an advocate and worker for the de- 
velopment of public libraries.” The life of Ticknor is of absorbing interest and illustrates in a 
remarkable manner what the training, duties, and aspirations of a modern language teacher 
should be. 

Professor Doyle’s essay is much more than a biography of that prominent scholar and 
educator. If combined with his numerous notes and with Ticknor’s Lecture, it is a detailed 
history of modern foreign language teaching at Harvard University, or better, the history 
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of the origins and early development of that particular type of instruction in America.’ A 
great deal of light is thrown not only upon the life and works of George Ticknor himself, 
but also upon the teaching and literary contributions of all the other members of his Depart- 
ment, namely, Francis Sales, Pietro Bachi, Charles Follen, Charles Beck, Frederick Gustorf, 
and Charles Folsom. Considerable information is also given about the texts prepared by some 
of them, the editions of the imported books that were read in their respective classes, and the 
booksellers from whom they could be procured. 

As for Ticknor’s Lecture, which Professor Doyle has made available in such convenient 
printed form, we may say that while there may be a difference of opinion concerning some of 
his ideas, it is no doubt outstanding from the standpoint of originality, saneness, and common 
sense. No matter what our own views may be on the subject of modern foreign languages we 
can not fail to agree with him that such a study should be begun at an early age, that it should 
be made a pleasure and not a hardship, that its “living” aspect should be emphasized at all 
times, that its progress on the part of brilliant students should not be retarded by the slowness 
of the duller ones, and that the teacher should bring his mind into contact with that of his 
pupils and facilitate their progress by all means in his power. 

Since Ticknor’s time many books, pamphlets, and articles have been written on modern 
foreign language teaching, and frequent discussions have been devoted to it by every modern 
foreign language organization in the country. Notwithstanding all this, however, after more 
than a hundred years Ticknor’s views are still valid, and the recognition of this fact is indeed 
one of the greatest tributes that can be paid to the wisdom and perspicacity of the foremost 
pioneer language teacher of America. 

EmILio GoccIo 
University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


VARNEY, JEANNE VIDON, Six French Phonetics Phonograph Records. Rye, 
N. Y.: Walter C. Garwick, 1937. Price, $10.00. 


Les disques de prononciation frangaise que vient de faire paraitre Mme Varney seront 
certainement recus avec enthousiasme par tous les professeurs—et heureusement leur nombre 
s’accroit chaque jour—qui ont a leur disposition un phonographe comme instrument de 
travail dans la classe. 

Les sons indispensables 4 une bonne prononciation du francais font l’objet d’une série 
d’exercices combinés et dits par Mme Varney, que |’éléve pourra écouter, tout en suivant le 
texte sur les brochures qui accompagnent les disques. Chaque lecon se compose de sons isolés, 
d’expressions usuelles courtes contenant ces sons, puis de brefs passages, empruntés en grande 
partie 4 Alphonse Daudet, dans lesquels les sons en question se retrouvent d’une facon moins 
flagrante. Le cinquiéme disque comprend des phrases fragmentaires ou completes, traitées 
spécialement au point de vue de l’intonation. Celle-ci est indiquée sur les feuillets corres- 
pondants par des dessins schématisés. Le sixiéme disque, accompagné lui aussi de sa brochure, 
est également dit par Mme Varney; il présente au recto un passage tiré de Chateaubriand et 
un autre de Fromentin, au verso le “‘Lac” de Lamartine. 

Cette série de disques est de premiére qualité; elle a été faite pour l’enseignement de la 
phonétique par une spécialiste et rendra de grands services, aussi bien dans les écoles qu’a 
tous ceux qui voudront étudier par eux-mémes les sons du frangais. Les remarques qui vont 
suivre sont d’ordre purement technique et s’adressent plus particuli¢rement aux spécialistes 
qui, pour leur propre satisfaction, étudieront ces disques avec toute l’attention et la minutie 
qu’ils méritent. 


1 William and Mary College was really the first American institution to introduce the 
study of modern languages, having done so in 1799. Since the early documents of the College, 
however, were destroyed by fire, no reliable information can be had regarding the courses 
taught there and the methods of teaching then used. 
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Dans Il’ensemble, ces disques représentent un progrés notable sur les enregistrements 
des années précédentes: les procédés d’enregistrement ont été perfectionnés, la voix est devenue 
beaucoup moins forcée, la parole infiniment plus naturelle. Il est cependant 4 remarquer que 
des microphones si sensibles ont leurs inconvénients: on entend trés nettement le bruissement 
des feuilles de papier tournées (disques 1B, 5A, 5B); les voyelles aigués, le e fermé notamment, 
n’ont pas leur timbre véritable, alors que le o fermé et le ou sont d’un naturel parfait (disque 
1A); les s et surtout les ch laissent beaucoup 4 désirer. On s’étonne qu’une phonéticienne aussi 
avertie que Mme Varney n’ait pas évité des combinaisons comme sou, si, su (lecon 6), alors 
qu’il ne s’agissait pas de la consonne s, mais de la comparaison des voyelles. Le ch est particu- 
ligrement défectueux au commencement des mots (lecon 16, quelque chose, lecon 18, cha, cho) 
et ressort parfois d’une maniére désagréable (lecon 15, chante). 

Si par hasard on n’a pas sous les yeux le texte des exercices en question, il est quelquefois 
difficile de savoir si l’on a affaire 4 un p ou 4 un f. La premiére fois que j’ai écouté la lecon 4, 
par exemple, j’ai entendu la pée, le peu, au lieu de la fée, le feu, et dans la lecon suivante, dix 
pipes m’a semblé étre le commencement de difficile. Méme aprés plusieurs auditions, j’en- 
tendais encore la veille de la peste (lecon 14), au lieu de la veille de la féte. C’est seulement 
en consultant le texte que j’ai pu rétablir les consonnes justes. Je crois que la difficulté 
provient en partie de ce que Mme Varney prononce souvent une ou deux consonnes dans un 
mot avec beaucoup de force. Dans certains cas, comme plus haut, cela nuit a la netteté. Dans 
d’autres, spécialement quand il s’agit de la consonne commengant la syllabe tonique, I’effet 
est un peu voulu et enléve au naturel de la prononciation. Je sais bien qu’il s’agit de disques 
destinés spécialement a l’enseignement et comparables par conséquent a l’orchestre du “Music 
Appreciation Hour” dont tantét un instrument et tantét un autre est mis en vedette, mais je 
crains qu’un éléve, en entendant si souvent l’accent tonique marqué par de la force, ne percoive 
pas l’élément de hauteur—qui pourtant est présent, mais dont il n’a pas l’habitude—et ne 
se serve, pour l’accent tonique francais, que de |’élément qu’il reconnait parce qu’il lui est le 
plus familier en anglais, c’est-A-dire de l’élément dynamique. Cette force a la syllabe tonique 
se retrouve un peu partout dans ces exercices, mais plus particuligrement dans les phrases 
qui terminent les lecons (lecon 14, jambes, mal). 

De méme, il arrive que dans ces disques, pour rendre un son plus net, il soit allongé. 
Dans un son isolé, rien de plus normal, mais dans les mots il me semble souvent que ces 
allongements ne représentent pas la prononciation naturelle de Mme Varney elle-méme, ni 
celle de la plupart des Frangais. Je crois que grenouille (lecon 14) existe avec un ou bref ou 
long, selon les régions, mais la prononciation plume, avec un u plus long que celui de juge 
(legon 6), et celle de positif, avec i final long, surtout aprés naif avec i bref (lecon 18) me 
paraissent exagérées. 

Les non initiés ne se rendront peut-étre pas compte de la difficulté que présente un en- 
registrement destiné a l’enseignement. Le microphone, si sensible pour certains sons, se refuse 
obstinément a en reproduire d’autres avec fidélité. Les consonnes finales, par exemple, sont 
trés difficiles 4 faire ressortir, c’est pourquoi des disques de haute valeur artistique, enregistrés 
par les meilleurs acteurs, sont souvent inutilisables pour une classe de prononciation. Mme 
Varney a résolu le probléme de la détente (lecon 15) avec beaucoup d’élégance, et tout en 
pronongant la consonne finale nettement, n’a pas donné une détente trop forte, trop vocalique, 
et que les éléves risqueraient d’imiter en lui donnant une valeur syllabique. Je crains pourtant 

que certains sons ne leur paraissent pas suffisamment différenciés; le a nasal notamment est 
trés proche de o nasal et je crois que Mme Varney aurait pu éclaircir légérement son a nasal 
naturel, dans la prononciation de la voyelle isolée et des mots (lecons 12 et 13), comme elle 
l’a fait pour son e fermé, qui est un peu plus aigu dans les exercices (lecons 2 et 3) que dans 
la prononciation courante. 

Par contre, dans ces disques, par souci de la netteté, Mme Varney a fréquemment sacrifié 
4 larticulation deux principes de prononciation si inhérents 4 la langue francaise qu’ils 
permettent de reconnaitre immédiatement un Francais quand il parle une langue étrangére: 
la division des syllabes et la succession des voyelles. Le Francais posséde un talent spécial pour 
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enchainer la derniére consonne prononcée d’un mot avec la voyelle qui commence le mot 
suivant, quelquefois méme il saute par-dessus les virgules pour satisfaire ce désir d’enchaine- 
ment. Un Frangais, parlant normalement, ne dira pas il-hésite, il-arrive, il-accourt, mais 
i-lhésite, i-larrive, i-laccourt, et s’il ne sait pas ce qu’on étudie dans sa prononciation, dira 
probablement, sans arréter son souffle avant la fin de la phrase: i-le-’zi-ti-la-'ri:-vi-la-’ku:r. 
C’est un phénoméne si fort dans la langue francaise qu’un des derniers défauts dont puisse 
se débarrasser un Francais en anglais, par exemple, c’est de dire: Aflantic-Ocean, au lieu de 
Atlanti-cOcean, qui sera sa prononciation naturelle. D’autre part, si deux voyelles se suivent, 
le Francais a tendance a les fondre, sans permettre au souffle de s’interrompre, ni 4 un coup 
de glotte de se placer avant la seconde voyelle. Ce phénoméne est si marqué dans la langue 
francaise que nombre d’étrangers se figurent que des mots comme pays, créer sont mono- 
syllabiques. 

Pourtant les disques de Mme Varney nous fournissent bien des exemples de phrases 
hachées et de voyelles séparées, et c’est 14 le seul reproche grave que j’aie a leur faire: un 
Francais parlant normalement ne dira pas: courent/invisibles (lecon 1), l’homme/ivre (lecon 5), 
son frére/est sur la chaise (lecon 9), de la viande/et du vin (lecon 13), Louise/a joué, s’entasse/ 
une poussiére (lecon 14), le livre/au petit garcon (lecon 21); ni: les/hautes (lecon 7), le roi/ 
Edouard (lecon 14), il va/d la mairie, il va/en Amérique (lecon 15), na/if, train/express (lecon 
18), il a/enlevé (lecon 21), d/eux (intonation, phrase 33), réver/aujourd’hui, partent/d ses pieds 
(intonation, phrase 45). Dans ious les passages cités, il s’agit de prononciation courante et 
le désir de s’exprimer clairement ne fera pas abandonner a un Frangais deux des principes de 
prononciation les plus profondément enracinés en lui. 

En ce qui concerne intonation, Mme Varney a su varier infiniment son expression et 
il y a lieu de l’en féliciter vivement. Ses citations, mais aussi—ce qui est beaucoup plus difficile 
—ses mots isolés et ses phrases usuelles, ne sont jamais monotones. Son intonation est in- 
téressante, pleine d’animation, quoique un peu artificielle 4 la fin des phrases. On sent que 
cette brusque diminution de la force et le ralentissement qui l’accompagne ne sont pas tout 
4 fait naturels. On pourrait aussi lui reprocher une interprétation un peu trop sentimentale 
de certaines phrases (lecon 7), mais dans l’ensemble, son intonation n’est pas le moins du 
monde figée, comme cela arrive si fréquemment chez ceux qui enseignent la phonétique. Les 
exercices se rapportant 4 l’intonation sont particuli¢rement réussis. Mme Varney montre 
d’abord les variations subies par une phrase simple lorsqu’elle se transforme par l’addition de 
compléments, ensuite une méme intonation s’appliquant 4 des citations diverses, des in- 
tonations typiques d’interrogation et d’exclamation, et enfin des passages plus compliqués 
dans lesquels les éléves pourront reconnaitre les principes qu’ils viennent d’apprendre dans 
les premiers exercices. Les dessins, parfois assez arbitraires (phrase 6, qui entre nous sont 
adorables; phrase 17, parce que; phrase 20, quelquefois V’ hiver; phrase 41, par exemple), suffisent 
cependant a donner la ligne générale de |’intonation. 

Ces deux disques d’intonation complétent heureusement une série dont la matiére est, 
sinon trés originale, du moins bien composée, traitée avec beaucoup de verve et avec une 
profonde connaissance des besoins de l’enseignement. Mme Varney nous a donné 1a des disques 
excellents et qui contribueront a perfectionner la prononciation de nos éléves et 4 leur donner 
un godt plus vif pour le francais. 

NICOLETTE PERNOT 
Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


LANGEWIESCHE, WOLFGANG, Das amerikanische Abenteuer: Deutscher Werk- 
student in U.S.A. Edited by Francine B. Bradley and Lyman R. Brad- 
ley. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Cloth. Price, $1.45. Preface, 
pp. v-vi; text, 1-173; vocabulary, 175-230. 

This book is radically different from the general run of school readers. It is autobiography 
brought up to date with a typically modern vocabulary which, besides being rather extensive, 
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makes free use of words such as drugstore, die Missus, and racket. The style is well adapted to 
the story, being couched chiefly in vivid, snappy sentences. These contain numerous phrases 
which students desiring to converse a bit about the life of today will find useful as well as 
entertaining. 

The author begins his record of experiences with a ride atop a London bus, and proceeds 
with a trip across the Atlantic Ocean, then introduces some study at an American university, 
a journey across the continent and back, with detours for spare-time jobs, and finally describes 
his work on a ranch. The author writes wittily and with apt phraseology. He shows you life 
in its more expansive aspects. However, for that very reason the book cannot be used effec- 
tively before the fifth semester of high school or the fourth semester of college. Otherwise, 
much of the humor is likely to be lost, and the particular value of the book as a piece of 
satirical Americana seen through the eyes of a German will be materially reduced. In other 
words, the readability is lessened unless the student brings to the task a fair vocabulary and 
grammatical equipment. The introduction of so many English phrases directly into the 
German is not to be recommended without qualifications, since it can easily lead to a careless 
and all too frequent coining of similar phrases by the student. 

A. A. ORTMANN 
Clifton Park Junior High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


KERCHEVILLE, FRANCIS MONROE, AND RANDOLF, JAMES, Living Spanish— 
A Socialized Activity Course, Book 1. Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Com- 
pany, 1937. Cloth. Price, $1.52. Preface, pp. vii—viii; introduction, xix- 
xxvii; lessons I-LX, 1-250; appendices, 252-317; vocabularies, 319-346. 


This book aims most effectively to meet the demands peculiar to the Southwest. Without 
incurring the pitfalls of an extreme direct method, the authors have hit upon a novel path of 
teaching spoken, realistic Spanish. With the practical and cultural goals definitely in view, 
other phases of language teaching are subordinated. Dialogue only prevails throughout. 

A full explanatory introductica precedes seventy-five divisions of text. The first five 
teach simplified pronunciation; lesson VI begins to “live Spanish with the student.” An 
analysis of this lesson shows a vocabulary of eighteen words, a conversation of four questions 
and answers, suggestions for original sentences, scrap-books, and outside reading. Not a word 
of grammar and no drill exercises! Presumably by constant repetition the material is to be 
assimilated. The usual scenes from daily life proceed to increase idiomatic, natural Spanish 
to lesson XV, which, for the first time, summarizes and completes the grammar so far en- 
countered, but which bears only on essentials. Noteworthy is the interspersion of connected 
Spanish paragraphs after each principle, thus relieving monotony and vitalizing the new habit. 
Thereafter, every ten lessons are followed by such a grammar systematization. 

Lessons XVI to XXXVI use travel and foreign scenes; the remaining dialogues feature 
famous characters from Southwestern and Hispanic history. In this manner, far more vitality 
is gained by Cabeza de Vaca, Coronado, Ofiate, and so on, than in the usual, casual descriptive 
readers, and the teacher’s mission of increasing the cultural horizon comes closer to its ful- 
fillment. Fiestas, folklore, Pan-Americanism, traditional drama—all come in for their share, 
either in the main body or in the fine appendix of additional narrative reading. Five other 
sections of verb tables, minimum grammar, logically grouped idiom lists, a reading bibliog- 
raphy, and vocabulary complete this attractively printed and illustrated book. 

In discriminating choice of subject-matter, in its sane psychological attitude towards 
grammar, and in the consistent pursuit of its novel approach, the book is a real “find” for 
the Spanish teachers of the Southwest who are looking for a stimulating, broadening, compre- 
hensive, cultural text. Occasional omissions in vocabulary and lack of explanatory footnotes 
on rare constructions, verbs, and idioms were the only flaws detected. 

Car A. TYRE 


New Mexico State College, 
State College, New Mexico 
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PALAMOUNTAIN, JOSEPH C. AND Betty S., Learning Contemporary French. 
New York: The Cordon Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.65. 
Preface, pp. vil-ix; text, 1-181; appendix, 183-209; vocabularies, 211- 
308. 


The newly established Cordon Company of New York has started production very 
auspiciously with a book by Joseph C. Palamountain, ci-devant Professor of French at Boston 
University. With the co-operation of Mrs. Betty S. Palamountain, he has contributed a 
running-mate to his former book, Learning French from Modern Authors, a nicely conceived 
text. What strikes the reader first of all, perhaps, is the beauty of this new text. Of late, 
publishers in general have sought to make their publications attractive, usually with suc- 
cess. The Cordon Company has surpassed, in this writer’s opinion, previous efforts; indeed, 
to such an extent that one wonders whether it is practical. The binding, the paper-stock, and 
the printing are such as have seemingly never graced the classroom. If a volume of Baudelaire, 
say, were as artistically done, the bibliophile’s joy would be complete. Under a royal blue title 
the book emerges a triumph of the publishing business. C’est un beau début! The next and— 
to the instructor—the best element in the book is the vocabulary. Here, as in Mr. Pala- 
mountain’s previous work, we have an excellent departure, a French-French-English vocabu- 
lary, a fine addition and vocabulary-builder for the student. This is followed by an English- 
French glossary fitted to the contexts. This first edition is marred by very few coquilles and 
deserves, as such, no faint praise. 

As for the subject-matter, it suffices to say that Mr. and Mrs. Palamountain have carried 
out their former plan of selecting from contemporary authors passages which, while using 
“modern” French and showing its tendency toward a purer, more sober expression, evince 
also that other and equally important phase of the language, the present-day attention to 
le mot juste. The selection of passages therefore is a good one. The authors have not exhausted 
the list, and with the possible exception of André Reuze’s work, La Premiére Image, the 
items comprised do elicit considerable student-interest. Jules Romains, Pierre Mille and 
Romain Rolland are becoming sufficiently well-known in this country for it to be flattering to 
an American sophomore to feel that he is working with the prose of these authors. 

Finally, from the instructor’s viewpoint, this text, like the previous one, is thoroughly 
“usable.” The materials are long or short enough to be covered in one class-hour, with no 
overlapping and consequent loss of interest. The difficulty of the language used has been 
carefully graded so as to cover the full elements of syntax and grammar. For oral work, which 
may or may not be done simultaneously, the editors have drawn up pertinent questions, none 
of which may be answered by the usual laconic and unsatisfactory oui or non. In sum, Learn- 
ing Contemporary French has generously answered many an instructor’s prayer for a com- 
position-book both vivacious and new, one leaving the fatigued ashes of Halévy and Balzac 
to their well-earned but usually postponed repose. 

Paut A. MINAULT 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ITALIAANDER, Ro tr, Gebriider Lenz auf Tippelfahrt. Edited by H. Shapero. 
(Series B, Oxford Rapid-Reading German Texts Based on Word-Fre- 
quency.) New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Paper. Illustrated. 
Price, 30 cents. Preface, pp. v—vii; text (with vocabularies), 9-49; 
questions, 50-53; vocabulary 54-64. 


This simplified tale describes the experiences of two young boys on a hiking trip some- 
where in Germany. The content is wholesome and of simple, lively interest, especially designed 
for high-school pupils. The atmosphere of rural Germany, of the Jugendherberge, and the 
Wanderlust of the German youth pervades the story, which ends rather abruptly for the 
interested reader and is quite vague geographically. 
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The short sentences and limited vocabulary, no less than the continuous narrative, un- 
interrupted by descriptive passages, contribute materially toward the attainment of the 
objectives set by the editors of the Oxford Series of Rapid-Reading Texts, now being pub. 
lished in German. The exercises are limited to seven or eight essential “comprehension” ques- 
tions for each chapter, in English. The basic vocabulary contains 1,000 words of the Meier 
Selection, with 174 other words and idioms translated and printed separately at the heads 
of the chapters. The general omission of all accent marks in the entire vocabulary and the 
failure to list separately the imperfect and verb-forms other than the infinitives—as they occur 
in the text—put the pupil at a disadvantage. A correction of these defects would, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, greatly facilitate the reading. Another feature which calls for revision 
is the rendering of a number of words into the English current in Great Britain and its Domin- 
ions, but not in the United States. Such are A potheke—chemists’ shop, Flugzeng—aeroplane, 
Lastauto—lorry, Straszenbahn—tramway, Tornister—haversack. Since the book is intended 
for use in this country as well, why not add the American terms? A brief sketch of the author, 
comparatively unknown to us, would be quite desirable. 
BERNHARD C. STRAUBE 
Formerly of Bay View High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RENAUD, J. L., Les deux Idoles. Edited by C. F. Zeek and Lon Tinkle. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. Preface, pp. iii-iv; introduction, vii; text, 1-153; exercises, 155- 
175; vocabulary, 177-241. 


Following the vein exploited in his edition of La Bréte’s Aimer Quand Méme, Professor 
Zeek in collaboration with Professor Tinkle edits another detective story. The text, as the 
preface indicates, is both an abridgment and a revision. The actual story has been reduced 
about one-fourth, the nine chapters of the original have been rearranged into sixteen short 
divisions, and the vocabulary has been altered to conform in a large measure with the Vander 
Beke list. Considering the authors’ singleness of purpose, that of furnishing interesting ma- 
terial for early reading, such alteration may be justified. 

The story concerns the murder of an African explorer, M. Chalonnat, who upon returning 
to France has brought with him two idols, tribal deities, and who has thereby incurred the 
“voodoo” curse. The murder involves a number of suspects, among them the nephew of the 
slain man. The stenographer of the late explorer, in love with the nephew, conceals him from 
the police. Together the two young lovers unravel the intricacies of the case and, after the 
necessary suspense and hairbreadth escapes, prove that the real culprit is an ace private 
detective. 

The relatively short exercises of the text are designed for conversational work. The vo- 
cabulary is adequate, and the entire work bears evidence of careful proofing. Those who lay 
emphasis on rapid reading will find this a serviceable volume. 

I. W. Brock 
Emory University, 
Emory University, Georgia 


CowbveEN, M. C., AND VAN EERDEN, A., An Introduction to College German. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, $1.40. Preface, 
p. iii; introduction, pp. ix—xxii; Lessons I-X XII, 3-153; supplementary 
i 154-168; appendix, 169-181; vocabularies, 183-204; index, 
205. 


Of the making of German grammars there is no end. But M. C. Cowden and A. van 
Eerden have made a significant contribution in An Introduction to College German. Just as its 
name asserts, this is an introduction, freed from unessential impedimenta. It is greatly to the 
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credit of the authors that they consider their subject-matter of sufficient merit to stand alone 
without bolstering up by pictures, which—however beautiful—add nothing to our knowledge 
of grammar. 

As it is the authors’ purpose to prepare the student quickly for reading, they have 
“streamlined”’ their presentation down to the explanation of grammatical principles and 
exercises on them. This purpose is also reflected in the vocabulary, which is divided between 
600 words to be learned for active use and 1000 words for recognition. However, for those 
who wish to give reading practice, a series of passages graded to the lessons, from the fourth 
on, is included as a supplement. 

But in spite of the conciseness of the work, the authors have found room for a real innova- 
tion in their explanation of sentence-cadence. The value of this for conversation is obvious, 
but its inclusion in a book directed primarily at reading knowledge is also appropriate. It is 
known that all reading is accompanied by some degree of muscular impulse in the vocal organs 
and the poorer the reader, the greater this is. By recognizing and directing this tendency, 
we can capitalize on what otherwise is a liability. Such direction, for the sentence as a whole, 
is for the first time given here. 

Commencing with the verb and first following its inflection through intensively, the 
authors have succeeded in compressing all the usual essentials of a beginners’ grammar within 
twenty-two lessons, covering 153 pages. The treatment of grammar seems unusually clear, 
concise, and free from freakish statements. But there are two points one could wish to see 
changed. First, the term “‘double infinitive” is used to explain the form of the modals used 
with a complimentary infinitive in the compound tenses. There is plenty of precedent for this 
terminology, but it simplifies the explanation of the form very greatly if it is considered as an 
old strong past participle, which has lost (or never acquired) the ge-prefix. A departure from 
strict usage of terminology also occurs in the explanation of the inflection of descriptive ad- 
jectives. The authors say: “Note particularly the three cases (italics the reviewer’s) in which 
limiting adjectives of the kein type have no inflectional endings.’ The use of the word instances 
or forms here would have covered the situation without confusing the student, for two in- 
stances fall in one case, and never are all the forms of any one case affected by the peculiarity 
of the kein words. 

A twelve-page appendix recapitulates the inflectional forms of nouns and verbs and gives 
a rather extensive survey of the meanings of the inseparable prefixes. 

Howarp E. YARNALL 
The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania 


BEAUMARCHAIS, PIERRE-AvuGUSTIN, Le Barbier de Séville. Edited by Ira O. 
Wade. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, 92 
cents. Preface, p. iii; introduction, pp. vii-xx; bibliography, xx; text, 
1-91; notes, 95-119; vocabulary, iii—xxxviii. 


The purpose of this book as expressed in the preface is “‘to offer to American students the 
correct text of the play, with notes and vocabulary designed to make the reading of it simple 
and enjoyable.” This aim is fully realized. The short but adequate introduction is devoted 
half to a life of Beaumarchais and half to a history and interpretation of the play. The editor’s 
thorough knowledge of French eighteenth-century literature has enabled him so to write the 
notes that the student may have a complete understanding of all contemporary allusions and 
of the underlying nuances of the many subtle speeches in the play. 

The vocabulary, however, could be improved. It was made with the intention of giving 
only meanings used in the play. This is a laudable practice, but I think it is sometimes worth- 
while to give in addition more common definitions, since the purpose of such a text as this is 
to build up a general vocabulary for further use. An example of this is the word main-forte 
(p. 82, 1. 11), which is translated as police. This is a good interpretation of the word for the 
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situation, but is not likely to be useful again. The usual meaning of the word is armed assistance, 
given rather fo the police than by them. 

I question the advisability of teaching the student to use slang equivalents for foreign 
words. In this play, escogriffe (p. 71, 1.22) is rendered dumbbell in the vocabulary. Besides 
being slang, I doubt if this is the real meaning of the word. The dictionaries define it as a 
“lanky person” or a “sharper.” I realize that neither this word nor main-forte (mentioned 
above) is very likely to be needed again by the student, so that it is the practice to which I 
object rather than the instances cited. 

It is well known that expletives are the most difficult things to translate from one language 
to another. One must take into consideration the age and condition of the person speaking and 
perhaps in some cases an effort should be made to use the language of the time in which the 
work was written. An example in this play is the frequently occurring exclamation peste! 
The vocabulary gives geewhiz! and damn! The former is typical of the small boy and hardly 
equivalent to the second meaning. Fi/ and fi donc/ are given respectively the meanings rats/ and 
rot! To my mind these definitions do not distinguish very well between the two French expres- 
sions nor do they seem especially appropriate to them. 

Certain common words are not well defined or discriminated from other similar ones. No 
attempt has been made to show the difference between monseigneur, seigneur, and monsieur. 
The first one would certainly be my lord in the mouth of a servant. Notaire is given as notary. 
Some explanation of the true function of this ever-present official in French literature would 
be helpful. Rudoyer (p. 66, 1. 23) is translated as beard, which would be an awkward word to 
use in putting the situation into English. In several cases a single synonym for a word is given 
in the notes without further explanation and then repeated in the vocabulary, for example, 
tuteur (p. 12, 1. 14). 

These will suffice to show the types of mistakes made in the vocabulary. As is seen, they 
are for the most part minor errors; in the main the editor has succeeded admirably in giving 
the suitable meanings for the time the play was written. 

Nothing is said in the preface about the year of work for which the text is intended. I 
should think that it could be used to good advantage in third-year high-school or second-year 
college classes. There are no exercises in the book and no new pedagogical methods are sug- 
gested, but the book is what it purports to be, a clear, straightforward presentation of the 
text, which is my idea of all it needs to be. It is unnecessary to say anything about the charm 
of this well-known play or of the success with which it may be used in all kinds of schools. 
There are four other American text editions of the play to be had at present, two of these 
with vocabulary, but this is the most attractive and the most suitable for the purpose men- 
tioned above. 

WILLIAM R. QuyNN 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 


Hewitt, THEODORE B., Idiomatic German Composition. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1937. Cloth. Price, $1.00. Preface, p. v; text (with 
vocabulary and footnotes, idioms, and questions), pp. 2-79; vocabulary 
(English-German), 83-122; list of strong and irregular verbs, 123-126. 


Professor Hewitt here offers a text in harmony with the present trend in elementary 
readers to include more “‘Deutschkundliches.” The language is idiomatic and modern, and 
the material sufficiently diversified to touch upon most of the subjects of general interest to 
the average student. The first chapters deal with such topics as Touring, The Theatre, Music, 
The German Club, and the like; the last fifteen comprise mainly abstracts of some of the more 
familiar German literary works, e.g., The Lay of Gudrun, The Legend of Poor Henry, Lessing’s 
Emilia Galotti, Goethe’s Faust, Sudermann’s Heimat. 
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For the English exercises of nine of the twenty-nine lessons German models are given 
upon which German questions and idioms for review are based. The German text in these 
chapters, together with notes and vocabulary, appears on the left-hand side of the page. 
The right-hand page contains the English exercise, with footnotes. ‘‘Fragen’”’ follow the text 
and at intervals a list of idioms is added. The English-German vocabulary has about 2,500 
words. The student is aided in his work of translating in various ways. Words to be added to 
the English text are placed in parentheses; words to be omitted are placed in square brackets; 
phrases which are to be taken as one unit in translating are connected with ligatures; footnotes 
and vocabulary call attention to similar or like expressions in the German models. 

In the visible vocabulary for the German text only those words not found in the average 
minimum standard vocabulary are listed. At times, however, the author expects almost too 
much from the student, especially since he wishes his book to ‘‘serve as an introduction to a 
continued study of German.” Thus, for instance, armselig (p. 2), Heizung (p. 2), versdéumen 
(p. 18), promovieren (p. 18), Massnahme (p. 20), lecken (p. 34), abhdngig sein (p. 36), vortrefflich 
(p. 36), berichten (p. 42), Erfrischung (p. 44), and Ansprache (p. 48) are not found in the 
vocabulary; neither is the idiom die Gelegenheit wahrnehmen (p. 8) given in the notes. These 
minor shortcomings, however, do not detract from the general value of the book. Its excellent 
arrangement and stimulating subject-matter are in themselves sufficient to recommend it for 
serious consideration. 

Uxanp E. FEHLAU 
University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


GREEN, JULIEN, Mont-Cinére. Edited by Caroline T. Stewart. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1937. Cloth. Price, $1.40. Introduction, pp. vii-—ix; 
Note de l’auteur, xi—xii; text, 1-387; notes, 389-392; glossary, 393-397. 


This book makes a reviewer unhappy both because of the text and of its method of pres- 
entation. The latter is as bleak as the former. The editorial apparatus is nil. An introduction 
of less than three pages gives us little information concerning the author, no indication of his 
series of novels of which Mont-Cinére is the first, no description of his literary development, no 
careful summation of his worth as an artist. The notes at the end are desultory. There is 
neither rime nor reason to the brief glossary. Why these few words are listed and hundreds 
of others just as difficult are not, remains an impenetrable mystery. One might as well order 
the novel from the Librairie Plon at half the price. In fact, this edition gives the impression 
that the plates had been brought over from France. 

There still remains the question of Julien Green and the value of this novel in a classroom. 
No doubt some interest attaches to an author who is an American born and bred in France 
but who attended the University of Virginia for three years, gathering the impressions which 
were to be woven into this dour novel. This fact, however, hardly justifies an American edition 
of a precocious work which is immature in its somberness. It relates the story of a monstrously 
avaricious mother whose vice brings about the death of her own mother and the mental de- 
rangement of her daughter, a despicable lot of women, all of whose visages are gros and whose 
cous are all charnus. Much more rewarding as a study of three generations of women is 
Hervieu’s La Course du Flambeau. 

Julien Green chooses in his succession of novels, Adrienne Mesurat, Léviathan, Epaves, 
Le Visionnaire, characters that are unreal, unwholesome, distillates of hate or disease, whose 
poisoned minds and bodies are reflected as in distorting mirrors, with nothing normal to relate 
them to our experience. Harpagon makes us smile as his portrait develops, Monsieur Grandet 
makes us tremble at his Midas touch, but Mrs. Fletcher of Mont-Cinére leaves us cold like 
her logless fireplace. In spite of our respectful incredulity, Cyrano’s nose is real, even if he 
won’t let a tear be marred by letting it course down its length. Green’s mental deformities are 
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relentlessly unreal, and there is no possibility of tears in the suffocating atmosphere in which 
they parade their gauntness. As a literary curiosity, Mont-Cinére might justify an evening’s 
perusal. For aesthetic study and appraisal in a classroom, this novel cannot be recommended, 
Harry Kurz 
University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


ZEYDEL, EDWIN H., Graded German Reader for Beginners. New York: F. §, 
Crofts and Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. Preface, 
pp. v—vi; text, 1-94; exercises, 95-101; questions, 103-110; vocabulary, 
111-153. 


This book adequately fulfills its avowed purpose, that is, to supply a sufficient quantity 
of easy reading-matter for the use of beginners in German. Actual experience has demonstrated 
that students can begin the book after only a few weeks of grammatical study—one of the 
many distinguished features of the book which are valuable assets to the teacher of an ele- 
mentary course. The material is carefully graded, so that subjects such as separable and in- 
separable prefixes, modals, and the subjunctive are not introduced before the twenty-fifth 
lesson. There is a splended variety of material, informative and stimulating in nature, on 
various aspects of German civilization, and the material is up-to-date. Selections from German 
writers are included, as well as a great many proverbs and quotations. Of the fifty-eight 
reading sections more than half contain discussions of various aspects of Germany and its 
peopie, ranging from traditional subjects such as German schools, language, literature, the 
fine arts, geography, and history to more unusual topics such as German folk-songs, flags, 
money, and the lives of distinguished Germans. Besides these, many selections from German 
literature, either in adapted or condensed form, as well as a considerable number in the original, 
especially poems, are made available to elementary students through this volume. There is 
sufficient material here so that the individual teacher may omit some sections if he chooses 
to do so. The selection seems on the whole to have been made with care and good judgment. 

The volume includes a map of Germany and twelve pictures, as well as exercises, ques- 
tions, and vocabulary. The exercises should be a helpful supplement to the grammar work of 
the class. Unfortunately the type of exercise in the sections treating relative pronouns and 
subordinating conjunctions presents the student with a rather awkward combination of 
English and German. The model test should be valuable in stimulating teachers to use the 
“‘true-false” type of question. There are almost no typographical errors, and only one or two 
real errors in the exercises. This reader seems to be arousing already the general response 
among teachers, both in colleges and in high schools, which it so fully deserves. 

Paut G. GRAHAM 


Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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